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Hotes. 
RICHARDSON’S “CLARISSA.” 

“ Short, rather plump, about five feet five inches, fair 
wig; one hand generally in his bosom, the other a cane 
in it, which he leans upon under the skirts of his coat 
that it may imperceptibly serve him as a support when 
attacked by sudden tremours or dizziness; of a light 
brown complexion; teeth not yet failing him.” 

This is the portrait, drawn by himself, of 
Samuel Richardson, the author of Clarissa, and 
who, thanks to Mr. Dallas, has again been 
brought to the surface as a caution to rising young 
novelists. You kindly inserted, in 4" §. 1, 285, 
an unpublished letter in which the little plethoric 
printer soundly rated a young lady correspondent 
for “showing off her temper,” in a document 
which must have taken him nearly a dozen hours 
to pen. The following epistle (I believe also un- 
published) possesses more than ordinary interest, 
since Mr. Dallas penned his graceful and highly 
critical introduction to the compressed Clarissa. 
Poor little Richardson seems to have been hor- 
ribly worried by his lady friends, and cartloads 
of suggestions would appear to have flowed in 
upon him during the progress of his Clarissa. In 
a letter to Dr. Young he says : — 

“ What contentions, what disputes, have I involved 
myself in with my poor Clarissa, through my own diffi- 
dence and for want of a will.” 

Also, — 


| 
| 


“ But Lovelace is so vile a fellow that, if I publish any 
more, I do not know (so much have some hypercritics put 
me out of conceit with my work) whether she of whose 
delicacy I have the highest opinion can see it as from 
you or me; and yet I hope, at worst, there will be 
nothing either in the language or sentiments that may 
be so very censurable” [Is the following a delicate dig at 
Tom Jones ?] “as may be found in the works of some 
very high names who have, uncalled for by their sub- 
jects, given us specimens of their wit at the expense of 
their modesty, and even of common decency—nay, some- 
times to the dishonour of human nature.” 


I fancy that a perusal of the following very 
lengthy epistle will show that Richardson really 
felt he had a mission, and does not deserve the 
epithet of a manufacturer of “twopenny-tract 
morality.” F. W. C. 

Clapham Park, S.W. 


“ You gave me great Pleasure, my dear Miss G . 
in yours of the 12" in taking so kindly the Freedoms 
that pass from my Pen, and in promising your Atten- 
tion to such of them as you shall be convinced are worthy 
of it, as also by your great Ingenuousness in acknow- 
leging (sic) Foibles, youthful Foibles, which I have never 
heard chargeable to you but by yourself. 

“ You are exceedingly just in your Observation, that 
for a young Lady to become a Clarissa the Foundations 
of Goodness must be laid early. They were laid early with 
her ; So early as from her Cradle, by meansof her excellent 
Norton, a woman of Reading and fine Observation, whose 
chief Attention was to the Beauties of the liad; and after- 
wards, when her sweet Pupil was able to write, in y* 
Correspondence and Visits that passed between herself 
and Dt Lewen and other Divines whom she mentions 
in her Will. By which Conduct of the Writer, you will 
see not only Lessons to the Child but to the Parents, as 
well as a Respect inculcated towards the Cloth where the 
Wearers of it are worthy of Respect ; For I have said 
elsewhere that as the Cause of Women is generally the 
Cause of Virtue [ How good in this Light. how careful of 
their Conduct, ought Young Ladies to be ], so the Cause of 
the Clergy is exactly the Cause of Religion, Since Virtue is 
too often wounded thro’ the Sides of the one and Religion 
thro’ the Sides of the other. Did you ever hear the Sex 
despised or spoken uncanly (sic) of, in general, but by a 
Profligate? Or The CLERGY, in general, but by an 
Infidel or Libertine at least ? — . 

* The cause of Virtue and the Sex is one: 
If Women give it up, the World’s undone.’ 


It will, I own, be very difficult for a young Lady, not so 
early begun with, and who has been accustomed to have 
her Will, to arrive at the Perfections of a Clarissa. And 
the Author of that Piece was so sensible of the growing 
Depravity of the better Part of the Creation, that he 
thought he should not deserve ill of the present Age or 
of Posterity, however, if his work could be presumed to 
live for the 4% Part of a Century for giving an History 
of a worthy Woman, and in it a Lesson to Parents as 
well as Children. Nevertheless, what Lady will have 
the greater merit who, approving of the Example, shall 
conform to it as much as shall be in her Power: If the 
present age can be awakened and amended, the next 
perhaps will not, duly weighing all Circumstances, think 
Clarissa too delicate or too good for Imitation. 

“I cannot but be pleased at your Hint that if the 
Modern Ladies were to allow to the Character of Clarissa 
its due Merit, they would ‘own themselves very weak ’— 
to use your own Words—‘and her very Wise.’ ‘And 
what Lady,’ say you, ‘ would chuse to do that ? "—This is 
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the very Reason by which | have taken the Liberty to 
account, elsewhere, for the good Reception the Character 
of the weak, the insipid, the Runaway, the Inn-frequent- 
ing Sophia has met with. In that, as in the Character of 
her illegitimate Tom, there is nothing that very Common 
Persons may not attain to; Nothing that will reproach 
the Conduct or Actions of very ordinary Capacities, and 
very free Livers: while Clarissa’s Character, as it might 
appear unattainable by them, might be supposed Pru- 
dish, too delicate, and a silent Reproach to themselves. 
Had I been at Leisure to examine The History of Tom 
Jones, But I might ‘have been at Leisure indeed to, set 
about such a Task! And yet [am sure I should have 
been able to do the Author Impartial Justice. But I 
should have known wh6é by the Examination to have 
called Sophias and whom Clarissas, 

“T join in your wish that Ladies would remember 
‘that even Lovelace,’ the Favourite of some of those 
whom h «would have despised as unworthy of his At- 
tempts, and perhaps as too easy preys, ‘ would not have 
thought Clarissa worthy of the Pains he took in en- 
deavouring to seduce her had she not been thus admir- 
able in herself.’ And indeed he every where declares 
that a Conquest of her would be a Triumph over the 
whole Sex. This must be inferr'’d, without incurring y* 
Censure of Uncharitableness, that those Ladies who are 
fond of Lovelace, are not those who would have prov'd 
Exceptions to his haughty Triumph over the whole Sex, 
had he rated them in his Attempts as highly as he did 
the too delicate Clarissa. —— Have you, Madam, well 
considered his letters to Belford, No. xv., XV, XVIL., in 
Vol. iii.? If you have not, I wish you would, and in- 
force them upon the Young Ladies who may have the 
Benefit of your Acquaintance. You cannot imagine, 
Madam, how much the Characters of Clarissa, of Miss 
Howe, of Lovelace, of M™. Hickman, have let me into 
the Hearts and Souls of my Acquaintance of both Sexes, 
some of which those of Sophia and Tom Jones have | 
greatly confirmed. 

“ But now as to the Subject of Parental Authority, 
the Principal Subject of Debate between us :— 

“ You have reperused, you say, Col. Morden’s Letter, 
and you aver that you should think his Arguments un- 
answerable, were not the Mother M™ Howe. 

“ Be pleased, Madam, always to remember this Great 
Rule, inculcated thro’out the History of Clarissa, That 
in all reciprocal Duties the Non-Performance of the 
Duty on one Part is not an excuse for the Failure 
of the other. Why, think you, are future Rewards 
promised and future Punishments threatened? But 
the one to induce us to Persevere in our Duties here, 
the other to Punish our Deviation from them, She was 
not bid to obey even unjust Powers not only for Wrath 
but for Conscience Sake. No one that disapproves of the 
Conduct of Clarissa and of her Principles but must find 
fault with the Doctrines laid down in the Bible, or know 
not what they are. For is not hers the Conduct laid 
down for Pursuit in the Sacred Books? The Bear and 
Forbear, the uncontentious Giving up the Cloak also, 
rather than to dispute or litigate for the Cuat—The 
turning the unsmitten Cheek—The Forgiveness of those 
that hate us and despitefully use us—The Praying for our 
Enemies—The Christian Meekness—The A fiance in God’s 
Mercy, Power, and Goodness, as what shall infallibly 
reward us hereafter for our Patience and Suffering here. 
Read, but read everywhere in her character, all this and 
more, Why should I Point out particular Places ? 

“ And as to the other Part of the Christian Doctrine 
of Terror-menaced Punishment, see it set forth in the 
Punishment of Lovelace and of the whole Harlowe Family, | 
even in this World. And shall not a Clarissa, shall not a | 
Christian Heroine trust to Heaven for her own Reward ? | 


! 
shall she elbow, scuffle, contend, and be vindictive, rather 


than intitle herself to the Blessings held in Store for the 
Patient, the resigned, the persevering mind? Parents 
and Sovereigns must in general be left for God to 
Punish, and seldom do faulty ones escape their Share 
of Punishment in this Life, and that even Springing 
from the Seeds sown by themselves. But where would 
Depravity end if this were to be y* Argument to a 
Parent? I, Madam, will be the Judge of the Measures 
of my own Obedience to you; I am Twenty-one—I am 
free of all Obligation to you. I owe you nothing for all 
your care of me in my helpless Infancy—For your Ex- 
pence in my Education, whatever be y* Use I have made 
of it, for the Fortune you have accumulated for me, for 
my genteel Maintenance when I[ could neither contribute 
to it nor deserve it. And my Children, if I ever have 
any, I acquit of their Duty and Observance to me. They 
will do the same by theirs, no doubt. We will bea 
Family of Revellers as well as Levellers. Our Examples, 
I hope, will spread—and then will the World be worth 
living in ; for Children at least. And what is left for you, 
Parents, to do, but when we have no farther Occasion for 
you, to make your Wills, divide what you have among us, 
and like the Hottentot Parents retire to the Dens of the 
Wild Beasts, or live upon such a Pittance as we shall allow 
you, or allow you to reserve to yourselves, or to be so 
good natur'd and dutiful, since you owe as much Duty to 
us as we owe to.you, as to lie down and die quietly. Suf- 
ficiently returned will be the Obligation for bringing us 
into y* world, if we take care of you on your Leaving it. 
Then Hey for Vaux-Hall, for Ranelagh! for Capers! 
And how shall we blaze and flutter at Assemblies, Routs, 
Drums, Concerts, Plays. But our Lights begin to burn 
dim ; "till our Children arise to find us in their Way, 
and push us into Insignificance as we Did by you. What 
tho’ a short Life a merry one. And happy if we can 
escape a future Reckoning; and if it will be left us to be 
punished only in Kind and in this Life! 

“ This 1 confess, Madam, is an heightened Representa- 
tion of the case, but were some of your Arguments to 


| take place universally, such would be too much the Con- 


sequence of them. And if so a sufficient answer, as I 
presume, is given by this View to all you have said on 
the subject of Parental Authority, Especially if you 
recur to what has already passed in the Letters between 
us on that Subject. ‘Taking this Consideration also into 
y* Account, That a child never can make its Parent 
Amends for her Pains in Childbirth, in Dentition, and for 
the Anxiousness and Sleepless Nights throughout every 
stage of her Infantile Life~on to Adolescency, &c. &c. 
as I have hinted above. 

“As to your Observation on Col.” Morden’s saying 
* That it is very difficult for People of different or Con- 
trary Dispositions to mingle Reverence with their Love 
for each other, especially when the one is open, generous, 
and noble, the other not possessed of any of these fine 
Qualities. This in that particular Case is said by a Gen- 
tleman who, though he censures Miss Howe, admires her, 
and would be glad to find a Palliation, tho’ he caused an 
excuse for her, ‘Tho he flatly condemns her for her Be- 
haviour to her Mother as well as to M". Hickman, and 
adds a Lesson for the Observation of Parents rather than 
as an Approver of the Pertness of the Daughter. And 
if we are to prefer Miss Howe to her Mother for her 
Openness, Generosity [and] Good sense, are we not to 
expect good and not evil uses (must they be undutifal 
ones) to be made of those great and good Qualities ? Where 
much is given is not much required? A Curse and not a 
Blessing will be great Talents, if they are to lead to no- 
tions of Disobedience and Arrogant Superiority to a 
Parent, be the Parent ever so weak (and yet the Parent 
was not found weak perhaps by the discerning Child for 
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5 Parts out of 6 ofthat Child’s Life ; and in the end when |} 


it made the Discovery possibly it might be, if judg’d by 
its Actions of most importance, more a Fool when in the 
5 other Parts preceding). O Madam, let the Child's good 


. . > ° ~ oid Jarent’a 
Sense, Superior Sense, be shewn in concealing her Parent's | 


faults; In extenuating, Clarissa like, those Faults it can- 
not conceal; In silent and reverential Compassion, in 
meritorious Submission and Complacency; finally, in 
Duty for Duty’s for Conscience sake—And not in sturdy 
opposition, in persevering in expectations or Demands 
however reasonable in her own Eyes, if they are not so 
in those of her Parent; In fine, in setting an Example 
which she would wish her own Children (if she can dis- 
passionately enter into the Case) would follow to her. 
And surely, Madam, when you say, from Col. Morden, 
‘That Parents, in order to preserve their Childre n’s vene- 
ration for them, should take great care not to let them see 
anything wrong in their Conduct, Behaviour, or Prin- 
ciples which they would not approve of in others,’ you 
must not think the girl should in her Heart say—Look 
you here, my dear Mamma, I have within these two or 
three years found you out to be a very great Simpleton, 
and myself as wise as a Pallas, And what is the use I 
shall make of it, my dear Contemptible Mamma? why 
to follow your foolish Steps; that I have a right to be as 
great a Fool as you—And if I have good Luck I shall 
have a Child who will be as Wise as I am, who will find 
me out, and think herself intitled by my Example to be 
a greater fool than either her Mother or Grandmother. 
Is this the use to be made of the Discovery of Superior 
Talents by a Daughter? How, once more I ask you, would 
you have her superior Good Sease to be shewn—by a 
Refractoriness would you, which would take from the 
Mother all Authority; from herself all Reputation, and 
give Reason to the Parent to curse the Day of her Birth! 

“In the case of Love which you give up, you give up 
everything, since in that Case the Views of a selfish 
Parent oftener make Parents faulty than in any other. 
And do you not say that Parents by their early Indul- 
gence too frequently Spoil those Children from whom 
they afterwards expect too much Observance? But this 
expectation is generally raised by seeing too little paid 
them—The natural, the ingrateful, the deserved Effect 
of that faulty Indulgence. And then may succeed that 
Peremptoriness of your Heart without assigning other 
Reasons—In Despair perhaps, from repeated Experience, 
of finding any Hope that any Reasons she could give 
would have weight with her.—Col. Morden, you say, gives 
you up a Point that I will not; since, if you recollect 
right, you tell me that I would not allow that Children 
could see their Parents’ Faults, You do not recollect 
right, Madam—I would have Children see their Parents’ 
Faults, in order to avoid them. I have herctofore quoted 
Lovelace’s Dea Bona Hint intimating that very few 
Parents would have Children if they were to stay ‘till 
they had Discretion to manage them.—But are Children 
to be diligent in finding out the Faults of Parents in order 
to satisfy themselves in Disobedience? I have already 
told you how the Child’s good Sense ought to operate and 
to manifest it-self if it be Superior to that of the Parent— 
And if it do so operate there never will be any strong or 
stubborn contentions between them. But who, Madam, 
do you on this supposition plead for ? — 

“ Know ye any Girls that have more sense than their 
Mothers taking in Experience and the Benefit that must 
accrue from years (or Parents must be Fools indeed), and 
taking in the warmth of temper and Constitution that 
will ever accompany Youth, and which there is a great 
Chance that Years and Crosses will subdue or at least 
alleviate? And if such you do know, are those Parents 
Tyrants and unreasonable? are the children altogether 
such as they should be? If not, what have you alleged ? 


And don’t you think that there are more children ruined 
by Indulgence than by Oppression? What says Miss 
G in another Place? Why this she says: ‘ We are 
in general while Infants taught Disobedience, and when 
grown up we are to be corrected for the natural Conse- 
quences of the Parent’s errors. And from whence flow all 
the Disputes, add you, which otherwise could never 
happen.’ Let those Parents who are thus culpably indal- 
gent tremble at the Upbraidings so forcibly worded of a 
Child. But let not that Child glory either in her Grati- 
tude or Generosity, no nor in her Sense, who covld deserve 
the Correction in riper Years which ought to have been 
inflicted upon her in her earlier.—‘ Hence flow all the Dis- 
putes,’ say you. What disputes? And must it neces- 
sarily fall ont that the Child, with all its Superior Dis- 
cernment, will have no Gratitude, no GENEnosiTy, let me 
callit! And yet this Child at Twenty-one is to be sup- 
posed to know all her Duty. She does know it perhaps. 
And if she think she owes none to a Parent for having 
spoilt her in her Infancy, she may also think it right that 
she should become the Punisher of that faulty Parent. 
But who shall be her Punisher? The Almighty, in the 
course of his Providence, often permits the more guilty to 
punish the less Guilty. But the Punisher may expect 
that Justice will overtake her for all that. This Subject 
is pregnant; But I believe I have said enough upon it. 
Nevertheless I will add, or rather I may say repeat, that a 
Sense of Duty for Conscience’ sake can only be the proper 
Security of a Child’s Obedience, for if she be left to wave 
(sic) it, on occasions in which her Passions or Disposition 
are concerned, and herself the Judge, she will be her 
Mornenr’s Mother, as I may say, and ever triemph, 
never yield in Points contested between them. 

“But do you not say ‘that it is your firm opinion 
that no young Lady of Sense will wish to lessen the 
Authority of her Parents’?—you do. And what then 
follows; but that they Are Fools that do? And what 
then becomes of your Arguments and your Twenty-Ones ? 
With such young Ladies Miss G. and I have nothing 
to do. 

“* None but Mrs. Howe's will oblige a Daughter to put 
off an Engagement to attend her,’ you say. Read the 
case as I put it, and you will see this matter in another 
Light. Miss Howe was required by her Mother to attend 
her to Mrs. Larbin’s against her will, yet even Miss 
Howe Submitted, and was Used to submit when her 
mother made her compliance a Test of her obedience: So 
I find that you know worse girls than Miss Howe. 

“Clarissa’s Sentiments of the Parental Authority 
(sic) you own in another Place are yours: If they are, 
Madam, you will not inseperably affix the Duty to the De- 











Jfect—the Daughter to be Judge in her own Cause and re- 


quitting (sic) herself; you will, on the contrary, think right 
to do your Duty whether the Parent does hersor not. At 
the same time I acquiesce with you, that if Clarissa had 
actually litigated (Cireumstanced as she was) with her 
Father, to whom she had generally given the Power to 
oppress her, she would not have incurred Censure: But 
then she would not have had the glorious Merit, which 
she triumphed in, of a resigned and patient Sufferer. As 
to the Parents adoring Clarissa for 18 years out of 19, 
you deny that they had any Merit in it. It was then 
their Duty to adore her? Was it? There is something 
laudable if not meritorious in doing our Duty. And they 
had nothing, you will allow, to reproach themselves with 
for 18 years: And how meritoriously does Clarissa bring 
this their acknowledg’d Goodness (Justice, if you please), 
as a dutiful, as a generous Plea to soften their Cruelty 
and Unnatural Conduct towards her (as owing to Mistake 
(sic) Instigation, and not want of natural Affection) in 
the Nineteenth. Clarissa did indeed think that she 
owed to her Parents, little as they deserved it, as much 


‘9 
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Dury as if they had been the best of Parents. But it was 
a mark of her superior Excellence, and of the Sincerity 
of that Forgiveness, which she could dispense, living and 
dying, to every one of her family, Her Brother and Sister 


not excepted, that she could retain a Reverence for the | 


one or a Love for the others, People will find it very 
difficult to forgive wilful or Premeditated Injuries, where 


| he could induce to acknowledge his pretensions, 
offered to restore the family estates and title, but 


they love not, since where they do not love they will not | 


be far from the other extreme or from despising at 


least. She owns very near her Death that she could have | 


loved her Destroyer Lovelace. Hence we have no doubt 
that she dying could forgive him and pray for him; and 


we wonder the less that she could write a letter to be de- 


livered to him when she was no more in hopes to awaken 


him from his Sensual Dream, and save him from final | 


Perdition. 
as an Example; But indeed in what follows you do re- 
member it and say just and good Things of her in that 
Light : And if you are convinced generously own it, and 
let not ours be a Contention for Victory But Truth. 
“All that I might further say on this subject I think 
unnecessary to a young Lady of your Ingenuousness, and 
to take Notice of where you very prettily say of the good 
Monarch and the good Parent, and what is to be wished 
for and desired from good Examples in both, would lay 
me under a Necessity to re-urge my Argument That a 
Duty is a Duty, and ought not to be dispensed with on 
one Side for a Failure in the other. Since every Child 
and every Parent is to stand and fall in the great Day 
of Acct (sic) by their own Actions, when their Provoca- 
tions will perhaps load a faulty Agressor, but not ex- 
onerate the Persons who suffered those Provocations to 
make them guilty of a Breach of their own. And indeed 
what Title has a Person for Complaint of Grievance who, 


invading the Province of the Almighty, makes Reprizals 


and takes the means of Redress into her own Hands ? 
“Here then I conclude this tedious Letter. And am, 


Madam, 
“ Your true Friend and humble Serv‘, 
“S$, RicHarpson, 

“22 Jan. 1749-50.” 

FRENCH HUGUENOTS AT THE CAPE. 

Mr. Smiles’ interesting volumes on the history 
of the French Huguenot refugees and their de- 
scendants in the United Kingdom deserve to be 
supplemented with a notice of their brethren who 
sought an asylum in South Africa after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, many of whom 
belonged to the most noble and ancient families 
of France; amongst whom I may mention the 
names of Du Plessis de Mornay, Roubaix de la 
Fontaine, Chavannes, Marillier, Faure Joubert, 
De Villiers, De Cilliers, Malau, Serrurier, Le 
Sueur, Aling, Basson, Du Pré, Le Roux, Retief, 
Marais, Théron, Rousseau, Du Toit, Ratré, 
Naudé, Jordaan, &c. &c. Amongst the present 
possessors of these names in the Cape may be 
found the lineal descendants of many old French 
families now supposed to be extinct. 

I may particularly mention that of the ducal 
and once famous house of Du Plessis, to whose 
representative, a simple-minded farmer of Stellen- 
bosch near Cape Town, the — 9 Napoleon I, 
in the early part of his reign, when he wished to 
rally round his throne all the old French families 


Remember, Madam, that Clarissa is proposed | 





found his offer declined by the Cape boer, in 
whose mind probably all recollections of his family 
traditions had faded away, and who preferred his 
quiet vineyard on the Berg River to the brilliant 
saloons of the Tuileries. 

This emigration took place between 1685 and 
1688, and the introduction of the vine into the 
Cape and the once prosperous wine trade are no 
doubt due to it. 

Amongst the roll of governors of the colony 
under the Dutch we find the following names, no 
doubt French Calvinistic families: D'Abling, 
1707 ; Mauritz de Chavannes, 1714; De la Fon- 
taine, 1724; — Naudé, 1727; and even at the 
present day many of the most respectable Cape 
families are proud to trace their descent from the 
sufferers of Louis XIV.’s tyranny, although al) 
traces of their native tongue have long since dis- 
appeared, and nearly the only trace of “ La Belle 
France” is a lonely valley on the Berg River 
mountains, where the first batch of these emi- 
grants appear to have been located, which pre- 
serves the name of De Fransche Hoek, or the 
French Corner. Many of the farms in the neigh- 
bourhood have, however, Scriptural names, inter- 
esting as showing the devotional feelings of these 
poor refugees. 

I hope this communication will elicit some more 
particulars on this most interesting subject. 

Henry Hatt. 

Hampshire House, Portsmouth. 


MANCHESTER BUILDINGS, 


Parliament Street—now threatened with ab- 
sorption in a wider approach, in front of the new 
Public Offices, to the Palace of Westminster — 
was a new thoroughfare made pursuant to an act 
of Parliament, 29 Geo. II. cap. 38, passed in 
1756, before which date the only highway from 
the palace of Whitehall to the old city of West- 
minster was through King Street. Manchester 
Buildings, a street of some thirty houses, ter- 
minating in iron railings with an open view to the 
river, must have been erected at the same time ; 
for on the sole remaining house now standing 
(Good Friday, 1869), which is that of the north- 
west corner, is a stone inscribed — 


Manchester ; 
Buildings. 
I756. 


This house is a plain brick elevation of three 
stories, but with a pediment of the same ma- 
terial. The late office of the Board of Control 
for the affairs of India is seen behind ‘it, laid bare 
in the like manner. The latter (says Peter Cun- 
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ningham in his Handbook for London, 1849) was 
“ originally designed for the Ordnance-office, but 
was found too small for the business of that 
department.” He also states that the architect 
was William Atkinson, but not when it was built. 
It is now occupied by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, but it seems very doubtful whether it will 
stand its ground amidst the sweeping changes 
that may be expected in the neighbourhood of 
the Thames Embankment. 

Cunningham identifies Manchester Buildings 
with Manchester Court, in which Bishop Nicol- 
son, author of the Historical Library, was living 
in 1708-9, This cannot be correct, but the Court 
was probably removed to make room for the 
Buildings. The former is described by Strype 
(1720) as “ A very fine court, which hath a hand- 
some freestone pavement, and good houses well 
inhabited, and bears the name of Manchester 
Court, very pleasant towards the Thames.” It 
derived its name from the site having been pre- 
viously occupied by a large house belonging to 
the Earl of Manchester. The residence of the 
Earl of Lincoln was also in Canon Row: but the 
principal mansion-house there was that of the 
Earl of Derby, which Stowe described as “ now 
in building (1598).” This was used for com- 
mittees of the House of Commons during the 
Commonwealth, and for the Admiralty in the 
reign of Charles II. Its name has lingered on 
the spot in Derby Court. 

Joux Goven NIcHOLs. 


RODOMONTADE, 


I had thought that we all knew how and why 
this household word came into existence, and was 
therefore rather surprised than otherwise to find 
the following passage in The Times of April 10, 
1869, a son propos. The passage occurs in a review 
of a work by Mr. G. Washington Moon, and is so 
curious that it deserves to be extracted whole. It 
is as fc sllows _—_ 


“The Contemporary Review, it seems, characterised 
Mr. Moon’s poem as ‘ feeble rhodomontade.’ ‘The dunce 
does not know even how to spell,’ retorts Mr. Moon. 
‘He is evidently ignorant of the fact that the word takes 
its origin from Rodomont, a King of Algiers.’ If Mr. 
Moon had been satisfied with correcting the bad spelling 
of his opponent he would have been on safe ground, but 
it was not wise to give his reason. ‘ A little learning is a 
dangerous thing’ — on parade especially. Rodomontade 
is, of course, the correct orthography; but where did 
Mr. Moon learn that it takes its origin from a king of 
Algiers? The word is really derived from Rodomonte, a 
brave, but not a braggart knight, in Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso, and it is in fact a curious illustration of that in- 
version of meaning which words occasionally undergo on 
the /ucus a non lucendo principle. A rodomontader is a 
person who affects, without possessing, the character of 
Rodomonte. Rodomonte is still a common epithet in 
Italian for a vain vapouring fellow.” 
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This is calculated to deceive, for the fictional 
facts are as follows:—Rodomonte was king of 
Algiers, not a simple knight; and though one of 
the bravest of Agricane’s army, was also the most 
braggart of them all. 

We must refer to Bojardo, not to Ariosto, for 
his history; for to the former we owe the happy 
conception of the character, though Ariosto con- 
tinues him among his dramatis persone. 

One specimen of our hero's vapouring will suf- 
fice. In canto 51, stanza 52 (Berni), he thus 
addresses Ferratt : — 

“ Come fuggir, rispose Rodomonte, 
Hai tu «di me si trista opinione ? 
Senza te, solo io voglio stare a fronte, 
Con tutta la cristiana nazione. 
E se la Spagna vi fusse in un monte, 
Ed armato cou essa il dio Macone, 
E tutto il paradiso, e poi I’ inferno, 
Non faranno ch’ io fugga ma’ in eterno,” 

This is pretty good, but is not a solitary ex- 
ample. Ile goes on thus throughout the two 
great poems. 

Who has shown the “little learning,’ the 
reviewed or the reviewer ? H. C. C, 


Orp Pray Britts.—A lady has confided to me 
for disposal several volumes of old and interesting 
play-bills, dating from 1776, and relating chiefly 
to Covent Garden and Drury Lane. They are in 
excellent preservation, and will be sold for a 
reasonable price to any one sufliciently curious in 
such matters to think it worth his while to pur- 
chase. By way of showing how interesting are 
some of the contents, I may mention that, on 
turning over the pages of the earliest volume, I 
note with much surprise an announcement of a 
sacred oratorio by Handel, called Ommnipotence, to 
be performed at Covent Garden. So far as I can 
learn, no one knows of the existence of any score 
of such a work. It would be curious, and might 
be profitable, to institute inquiries as to its where- 
abouts. It is not in the library of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, at least so I am given to 
understand. 

The volumes alluded to, with a miscellaneous 
collection of bills unbound, and relating partly to 
other theatres, may be seen on application ; ‘and 
as the lady in whose behalf I make this com- 
munication is in very distressed circumstances, I 
shall be glad if some of your numerous readers 
will aid me in my endeavours to find a purchaser, 

J. Prxe. 

28, Highbury Place. 

Cnavcer’s NigHTMareE, Nieur WERYE, AND 
WHITE PATERNOosTER.—I see by last Saturday’s 
Atheneum that the passage in the “ Miller’s 
Tale” — 

“ For nightes verray, the white paternoster,” 
over which I spent much time, trouble, and cor- 
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respondence some twenty years since, is still as 
much a “ puzzle line” to the learned gentlemen 
who are preparing to give us a scholarlike edi- 
tion of Chaucer, as it was to me when I invited 
the readers of “N. & Q.” (1* 8S. i, 229) to assist 
me. My query elicited from that distinguished 
scholar Dr. Rock (ibid. p. 281), and from other 
well-informed writers, much curious information 
with regard to the “ White Paternoster” (see 
L* S. viii. 614; xi. 313, 511, &c.), but upon what 
was my greatest difficulty, “ Nightes verray,” not 
a word. ; 

That Nightes verray, very, verie, verye, werye, 
whatever may be the proper form of the word, 
and not night-mare, is the right word, was the 
conviction at which I then arrived, and which I 
still hold. I made at that time, but cannot now 
put my hands upon them, large collections in 
confirmation of this view, which I intended to lay 
before the Society of Antiquaries, but was inter- 
rupted. I am now well content to leave its in- 
vestigation in the hands of gentlemen of more 
learning and more leisure than I can command ; 
and I can scarcely doubt that if they refer to 
Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie (ed. 1844), p. 251, 
they will recognise Chaucer's verray or werye in 
Grimm's mythological MVerre ; and perhaps eventu- 
ally conte to suspect as I do, that to that myste- 
rious personage we are indebted for a very common 
word of very doubtful origin—the word “ worry.” 
[ have a strong impression that I found a con- 
firmation of this latter conjecture both in Wacker- 
nagel and Hoffman von Fallersleben. 

Wi.tiim J. Troms. 


Karver Monvcment ry Kixe’s Pron Cavrcn, 
On the north wall of the chancel in King’s Pyon 
Church, Herefordshire, is a marble monument, 


the inscriptions upon which give quite a family | 


history. 

Over the tablet is a shield with these arms :— 
“Gules, a chevron or and ermine between three 
lions’ heads erased of the third, impaling Az. 
three fleurs-de-lis arg*.” (Birch). 

“a. D. 1732. 

Near this mont lyes the remains of George Karver of 
Butt House, who was interred March ve 4% 1682. He 
was son of Capt Richard Karver, who married the 
daughter of the Vaughans of Bredhardine, and going into 


the Army was wounded in the first engagement at Not- | 


tingham, and falling into a Feaver Dyed when his Son 
was very young. HIlis grandson, Georze Karver of the 
same place, who married Alderman Wolfe's widow (that 
had been Lord Mayor of London), made his grandson his 
sole Heir. 

“ He married the eldest daughter of Colonel John Birch, 
by whom he had 5 sons and 6 daughters, all of which 
lived above 40 years, and herself to the 87" year of her 
age, and died Jan. 29, 1729, and lyes interred by her 
husband. 

“ Near this mon‘ lies the remains of Elizabeth Ken- 
caid, second dau. and fifth child of George and Mary 
Karver, aged 66. 
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“In memory of Thomas, the son of George and Mary 
Karver, died July 24, 1737, aged 63. P 

“* Underneath lies Sa: y° son of Geo. and Mary Karver. 
He died Dec, 29, 1742, aged 73. This mont was erected 
by Richard and Sa: Karver. 

“ Ruth, the wife of Thomas, and mother of Capt. Thos. 
Karver, born at London March y* 6, 1673, lies by her 
husband Richard Karver, which assisted Samuel K. in 
erecting this monument: his remains lies in his Father's 
grave in this Chancell—died Dec. 29, 1758, aged 96.” 





All these inscriptions are crowded into a tablet 
of small dimensions—the economy of space ren- 
dering the meaning somewhat obscure. 

C.J. R. 


Two Curistran Names. — Miss Edwards, in 
her tale, ‘‘ Debenham’s Vow,” which is in course 
of publication in Good Words, has fallen into the 
often-exploded mistake of giving more than one 
Christian name to the heroes of ancient time. She 
speaks of one “Geoffrey William de Benham,” 
who lived in the reign of Edward I.; of another 
“Alan Beauclerk de Benham,” who was slain 
A.D. 1306, and of others in the sixteenth and first 
half of the eighteenth century, who were simi- 
larly distinguished. The mistake is trifling, but 
the circulation of the periodical in which it occurs 
is so great as to disseminate the error far and 
wide. C.d. B. 


Bricuton In 1779.—The following paragraph 
in the British Medical Journal for April 3, derived 
as itis from a work not easily found, seems worth 
“ making a note of”: — 

“ BRIGHTHELMSTONE AND Briguton.—Nothing more 
strikingly illustrates the extraordinary growth of Brigh- 
ton than the number of medical men practising there less 
than a century ago, as compared with their number at 
the present day. The prototype of the existing Medical 
Directory was the Medical Register, the first volume of 
which was published in 1779. It gives not only a list 
of the practitioners in Great Britain, but describes the 
various hospitals and medical schools both at home and 
abroad. In 1779, two medical men sufficed for the prac- 
tice of Brighthelmstone—Mr. Isaac Lowdell and Mr. 
Thomas Gilbert. The volume for 1780 gives Messrs. 
Lowdell & Son, and Mr. Kipping. In 1783 four names 
occur, Mr. Lowdell, Mr. Kipping, Mr. Tilston, and Mr. 
Gilbert, but with the following note appended : —‘ Dr. 
Pepys, of London, attends here during the bathing sea- 
son.” In the Directory for 1869, the number of medical 
practitioners at Brighton amounts to one hundred and 
| twenty-seven.” 

J. 


Cottrer’s “ BrBLiogRAPHICAL CATALOGUE,” 
vol. i. p. 411. — My eye fell the other day upon 
the words “ where money is stirring theaters will 
not be idle.” Mr. Collier thinks theaters was a 
misprint for thieves. Is it not more probably a 
misprint for cheaters? This rendering would in- 
volve the picking up by the compositor of only 
one wrong letien the first. 


| 


Harry SAnDARS. 
| Oxford. 
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Sr Epwarp Saunpers.—Mr. Foss says (Judges, 


vol. v. p. wl that “the day of the death of this | 


Lord Chief Baron is uncertain, but his successor, 
Sir Robt. Bell, was appointed on Jan. 24, 1577.” 
This 1577 must be read 1576-7, because Sir R. 
Bell died in July, 1577. 

Cooper says (Athen. Cant. i. 359) that Sir Ed- 
ward Saunders died Nov. 12, 1576, and was 
buried at Weston in Warwickshire under a fine 
monument; but there must be some mistake about 
the day, for the register of St. Peter-le-Poor, 


London, contains the following entry, proving that | 


Sir Edward died in that parish, and suggesting, 
from his chaplain’s burial on the same day, that 
he died of some contagious fever : — 

“1576, Nov. 26. Sir Edward Saunders, Lord Chief 
Baron, was buried.” [ Also on the sameday ]“ John Smyth, 
clerk, Chaplain to Sir Edward Saunders, was buried. 
Whose corpses were carried into the country.” 

It is not likely that the body would remain at 
his town house from Noy. 12 to 26. This entry 
proves also that he was not residing at the time 
of his death in his house in Whitefriars, men- 
tioned by Mr. Foss. TEWARS. 


Lorp Brron’s VaLet.— We learn from The 
Examiner (West Canadian newspaper) that Lord 
Byron’s valet, Lindsley, who was present at the 
poet’s death, and immediately thereafter, is now 
a cripple in a western hospital. 


first Illinois regiment. He is in great destitution 
and distress. T 

[We have great doubts as to the accuracy of this state- 
ment, W. Fletcher was the name of the valet who was 
with Lord Byron at the time ofhis death. See Fletcher's 
letter to Mr. Murray in the collected edition of Byron's 
Works. } 


Queries. 
GUICCIOLI AND BYRON. 


The work recently published in Paris under 
the title—Lord Byron jugé par les Témoins de 
sa Vie (Amyot, éditeur, 8 Rue de la Paix, 1868), 
is generally supposed to be the long-expected 
“revelations” of the Countess Guiccioli, Mar- 
quise de Boissy. Is this general belief based on 
any sound foundation ? is there any authority 
for attributing the work to the lady’s inspiration, 
even if not to her own pen? The English edition 
contains a prefatory note from the publisher, but 
in a rather unconvincing form, that he has autho- 
rity to announce the work as that of the Countess 
Guiccioli. The volumes were advertised as “ the 
long-promised work of the Countess Guiccioli ” ; 
the words being given as a quotation, but no 
source named, 

The French edition, so far as I have examined, 
does not contain a single assertion, or even hint, 


that the lady is the author of the work, which is 


He was in Abra- | 
ham Lincoln’s company in the Black Hawk war, | 
and served through the late conflict in the Sixty- | 


| written in the third person throughout. The 
whole is an elaborate éloge, and not at all in a 
| woman’s style. Only in the notes to the second 
| volume have I found any “ facts” which as a 
reader of Byronic literature I did not know years 
ago, and those relate to the destruction of papers 
by the late Thomas Moore. I do not pretend to 
know any more about Byron than has been pub- 
lished in his poems and letters and life and 
magazines and reviews, and yet I find in these 
volumes scarcely one new fact. 
Under these circumstances I shall not feel very 
| sceptical if I ask any of your readers for their 
opinion of the work, and still better for some 
real authority or revelation as to its authorship. 
My present conviction is, that the work is merely 
an éloge by some French Byronic /ittérateur, and 
| that the Countess Guiccioli has neither written 
nor authorised a single page. The world did not 
want “ Lord Byron judged by the witnesses of his 
life,” but some account of him by the Countess 
Guiccioli herself. The work is certainly a very 
eloquent eulogium of Byron personally and as a 
poet, but the facts about its authorship are 
shadowy and uncertain, and I hope some authori- 
tative and definite statement will be published at 
once, even if it convinces me that my own verdict 
on the work is wrong. Este. 


Captains AMBULAUS, Farritras, AND DrsEpr. 
Three foreigners, Captains Ambulaus, Farrittas, 
and Desept, petitioned the House of Commons 
Jan. 26, 1643. Can anybody tell me who they 
were, or what their petition was about? (Com. 
Jour., iii. 378.) EpwARpD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Ceriru: Serir.—Can any one tell me the 
etymology of the word serif, used by printers and 
type-founders to designate the fine hair-stroke 
that goes across the thick-stroke of Roman letters, 
say the horizontal strokes at the top and bottom 
of acapital 1? The vowels of this word are not 
always the same: some say seruf, and possibly 
there may be other variations. So I would put 
the question with merely the consonants for a 
guide, s-r-f. Can it be from cupjdrrw, future 
avppdyw (to patch, or fasten on)? And why a 
Greek derivation at all? Is the first syllable sur 
(French sur, Latin super ;) and if so, what means 
the second syllable ? 

I have just been reminded of the German word 
schrift, writing. Would this assist in finding an 
etymology ?* V. pE Pontieny. 

3elvedere Road, Norwood, 

CutnesE Notions or Music.—There is a story 
told of a Chinese who, being taken to a concert 
in London, thought the noise made by the musi- 


~ [* The etymon of this word was inquired after in 
“N. & Q.,” 3°4 S. vi. 346, but elicited no reply.—Eb. } 
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cians in tuning their instruments the finest part | 
of the performance. Will any of your corre- | 
spondents kindly inform me where this story is | 
to be found, or where it first appeared ? 

eS ae 


Cornetivus A Trtpury.—Where can I find any- 
thing about this person? Morant in his History 
of Essex, i. 480, says that at Frinton, an adjoining 
parish to Walton-on-the-Naze, were “a pretty 
little house and gardens belonging once to the | 
famous Cornelius a Tilbury, who in King William's 
reign eat a great quantity of poison, and yet sur- 
vived it.” R. J. K. 

List or County Hiex Snerirrs.—Would any 
of your numerous readers inform me where I can 
see an authentic list for the last two hundred 
years of the county high sheriffs? H. J. H. L. 


Dovste Nave.—At Harrington church, co 
Northants, is an arrangement almost unique. An 
arcade of three bays runs along the central axis 
of the church. The two supporting piers are in 
the middle of the central alley; the most eastern 
arch dies into the east wall of the nave, above 
the chancel arch. The date of the church seems 
early in the thirteenth century. I was informed 
that one other church, which was believed to be 
in Sussex, had the same arrangement. I should 
be glad to be told where this church is. 

W. D. Sweetrxa. 


Peterborough. 


Aw Evertastine Pot.—What kind of article 
of furniture was this? In a will of a noble lady, 
dated in 1639, I find it given to several legatees 
of the middle class, either singly or in addition 
to a few pounds of money. H. Rustcone. | 


Isactus Heratpvs.—Can any of your readers, | 
ossibly heraldic, inform me who and what Isacius 
leraldus may have been? On the fly-leaf of 

the famous Common-prayer Book used by King 
Charles on the scaffold, and now one of the chief | 
rarities in the Evelyn Library at Wotton, occurs | 
the following inscription :— 

“ H(ic) S(ervatus) E(st) Liber Liturgicus, Sanguine 
Martyrum coronatus, quem & diro Parricidarum furore 
salvum fecit Isacius Heraldus ipso horrendi facinoris | 
<lie: serenissimi Magnex Britanniw regis Caroli Primi, a 
Deo coronati, Martyris gloriosissimi, Oratori nobilissimo 
Richardo Browne, equiti aurato, D(edit) Q(ue) C(onse- 
eravit) Q(ue) in wxternam memoriam.” 

There is added in the handwriting of John 
Evelyn of the Sy/va : — 

“This is the Booke which Charles the First did use 
upon the Scaffold xxx Jan, 1649: being the day of his | 
glorious martyrdom,”* | 

Who then is, or was, Isacius Heraldus ? 

Martin F. Turrer. 


[* There isa note on this Prayer Book of Charles I. in 
“N. & Q.” I* S. x. 416.—Ep.]} 








| years old, being born November 4, 1787. 


| a book entitled Christ's Crucifixion. 





Epmunp Krean.—In Hawkins’ Life of this actor 
it is stated (vol. i. pp. 54-56) that Dr. Drury of 
Harrow sent Kean to Eton for two years anda 
half, from August 1803 to March 1806. At the 
time of his admission Kean was nearly sixteen 
The 
only reason for this assertion appears to be the 
fact that during that interval all trace of Kean 
was lost. One would have thought that a boy in 
the sixteenth year of his age would scarcely have 
been admitted. Nobody appears to have taken 
the trouble of searching the school registers to see 


| whether one Edmund Carey, or Edmund Kean, 


was therein inscribed during that period. If some 
een who has the opportunity of so doing would 
avour the world, through the medium of “N.&Q.” 


| with the result of his inquiry, the point might be 


easily settled. If the name be not found, one 
would suggest an inquiry whether sixteen was 


| not an age at which boys were not admitted. 


J. Witxrs, B.C.L. 


NeGRogs In SurtnAmM.— Can any of your 
readers give a clue to the following, viz., How 
came the settlement of negroes to be established 
inland of the colony of Surinam, which is Dutch, 
whereas these negroes speak a language which is 
substantially English, having apparently a dis- 
tinct nationality and separate government ? 

D, BENHAM. 

Noppett’s “ Curist’s Crucirrxion.”—A per- 
son called J. Noddell published at York in 1710 
It contains, 
I understand, a pedigree of the author's family. 


| I shall be obliged to any one who will inform me 


where I can see a copy. Epwarp Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
NvumisMAtICc.—I shall be obliged to your readers 


| if they will give me any information respecting 


the coins here described which I have in my 
possession ;—- 

1. To which of the three Alexanders, kings of 
Scotland, does a penny (silver) with a crowned 
profile turned to the left, and with 4a floriated 
sceptre held in front of the face, belong? The 
legend on the obverse is +ALEXANDER DEI GRA. ; 
on the reverse, REX scoTORVM. The ornament on 
the reverse is a cross, with a star in each of its 
angles. 

2. To which of the Roberts of Scotland does a 
half groat belong with a crowned profile turned 
to the left, and with a sceptre? The legend on 
the obverse is, +ROBERTVS DEI GRA, REX SCO- 
TORVM: on the reverse (outer circle), + DNS 
PROT..... AVS; (inner circle), VILLA DE PERTH. 
The ornament on the reverse, in this case also, is 
a cross, with a star in each of its angles. 

3. To which of our Henries does a groat with 
VILLA CALISIE in the inner circle of the reverse 
belong? Is it one of Henry VI.? 
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4, What coin is a Scotch coin of Charles I, | 
the obverse showing a crowned head with pro- | 
file to the left, and “xx” to the right of the 


head? The legend on the obverse is, CAR. D. 6. 
SCOT. ANG. FRA. ET HIB. R. The reverse has a | 


thistle in the centre; but the legend, except the 
last word FrrMat, is illegible. What is the rest 
of the legend on the reverse, and to what stan- 
dard of money does the “xx” on the obverse 
refer ? | 

5. What are the three following small copper | 
coins or medals, each of them about the size of a 
threepenny piece of the present day, though thin- 
ner? One (a) has a crown with crossed sceptres 
passing through it on the obverse, with the legend, 
TACO, D. G. MAG. BRIT.: the reverse having a harp 
with the legend continued, FRA. ET HIB. REX. 
Another (8) has on the obverse a crown with 
“oc, 1. R.” under it, and the legend, CAR. D. @. SCOT. 
ANG. FR. ET HIB. R.; on the reverse a thistle; 
and for a legend the motto, “Nemo me impune 
lucessit.” The third (y) has the figure of a lame 
man, supporting himself on crutches, on the ob- 
verse, and a legend, FOR YE POORES BENEFIT; the 
reverse has a lion, with a tree behind it, and a 
legend, HELP 0 ANDEVER, 1666. What is the 
history of this coin or medal? it is of the same 
size as the two preceding ones which I have 
mentioned, though slightly thicker. 

I shall be much obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who are able to do so, if they will 
kindly answer these queries. eA 

Brighton. 





Rev. Joun Parker, M.A.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether any descendant of the 
Rev. John Parker, who was Rector of Churchover 
and Vicar of Newbold, both in Warwickshire, at 
the end of the last century, is now living? He | 
married a daughter and co-heiress of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, the Rev. John Mitchener, Vicar 
of Wolston—of whom also any information would 
oblige. ; A. F 


Patterson. —To which of the Scottish clans | 
does the Patterson family belong? Are any per- 
sons mentioned of this name in the records, public 
documents, &c. of the counties of Donegal, An- 
trim, Londonderry, and Down, Ireland ? 

A John Patterson is said to have commanded a | 
rebel pike detachment at the battle of Ballyna- 
hinch in 1798, and to have been proscribed. Does | 
his name appear in any list of the proscribed ? 

I, CAMPBELL. 

Union Society, Cambridge. 


PRorER NAMEs ENDING IN “s,”” — Does a proper 
name ending in s (as, for instance, “ Plews”’) take 
es, or remain the same with an apostrophe after 
the last letter in the plural? By what rule, or | 
authority, is one to be guided as to the spelling ? 

Aroun. 


| now is, and to whom it belongs? 


| some forty years ago ? 


| is the origin ? 


Srrk Wiit1am Pyrnsent, Bart.—In the pre- 
liminary list published in The Times —— 
just before the Exhibition of Portraits in 1868 I 
tind the portrait of Sir William Pynsent, Bart., 
included. Whether it actually was admitted into 
the exhibition I am not able to tell, having no 
chance of seeing the authentic catalogue. Can 
any correspondent tell me where this portrait 
: After the sale 
of Lady Chatham’s effects at Burton-Pynsent, 
Somerset, this picture (a whole-length) was seen 
in a house formerly connected with the Mansion 
House, whether for safe custody or as the pro- 
perty of the people inhabiting the house, I cannot 
say; but it would be interesting to trace the por- 
trait of a person whose name is made memorable 
by his connection with the great Earl of Chatham, 
and at whose death in 1765 the baronetcy \cer- 
tainly became extinct: the second baronet’s only 
son, who married the widow of Edward Wadman, 
Esq., dying, 1754, s. p., and the other sons of the 
first baronet having all died s. p. The Extinct 
Baronetage speaks of the Rev. Sir Robert as 
fourth baronet, and descended from a younger 
son of the first baronet. He may have assumed 
the title previous to his death in 1781, s. p., but 
it is certain that the second baronet was the only 
son of the first baronet who had issue male, or 
ever married, consequently that in 1765 the title 
became extinct. E. W. 

“ REVERED AND RuptvrEeD OcpEn.”—On what 
occasion did Canning utter these words, and what 
were the reasons for the epithet? William Ogden 
was a printer of Birmingham, who lived in the 
latter part of Canning’s career. What were his 
political offences ? Qu =STOR. 

St. Micwart LE Pote.—Can any of your 
Dublin correspondents inform me whether the old 
churchyard of St. Michael le Pole—whieh, as a 
boy, I remember situated somewhere up in a eourt- 
way in Great Ship Street—is still in existence, 
and if any of the old tombs remain in it? Also, 
if modern improvements have spared any portion 
of the old city wall, which I remember visible 


| near the gate of the Lower Castle Yard, behind 


some houses in Kennedy’s Lane and Back Lane 
H. 

Portsmouth. 

“ Snootine THE Moon.”—The Swiss have this 
slang expression as well asthe English. They say 
of a runaway tenant “II a fusillé la lune.” What 
I can understand “a moonlight 
flit,” as we say in Craven; but shooting the moon 
isabove my comprehension. StepHEeNn Jackson. 

Srk Witrram Wattace’s Stratvr. — Could 
any of your Aberdeen correspondents kindly in- 
form me when, and by whom the statue of Sir 


| William Wallace in the blank window of the house 
| at Wallace Nook, Aberdeen, was put up? 


Was 
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it to commemorate any batile fought near the 
spot? I have heard, or read somewhere, that an 


engagement of some kind had taken place at | 


Putachie-side between Edward I. and the fol- 


lowers of Sir William Wallace; but as to any | 


particulars I know nothing. 

There is a good engraving of Wallace Nook, 
with the church of St. Nicholas in the dis- 
tance, in Smith’s //istorical and Literary Anec- 
dotes (published by Bohn, 1840) ; but he is unable 
to throw any light as to the origin of the statue, 
by whom or when placed there. 

[ would be greatly obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents of the Granite City who would be 





| the wool trade. The woolsack being the seat of the 
Chancellor as Speaker of the House of Lords, and not in 
his judicial capacity, did not fourm a subject for Mr. Foss’s 
inquiries, so his valuable Lives of the Judges throw no 
light upon its origin. The earliest mention of the wool- 
sacks that we have been able to trace is contained in the 
Act 31 Henry VIII. cap. 10,“ For placing of the Lords,” 
the eighth section of which directs that “ The Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Treasurer, or any other Officer who shall be 
under the degree of a Baron of a Parliament shall sit and be 
placed at the uppermost Part of the Sacks in the Midst 


| of the said Parliament Chamber, either there to sit upon 


kind enough to furnish me with some particulars | 


relating to the above. 
Southampton. 


W. M. 


Queries With Answers. 


Aras or Bury Sr. Epwunn's, Surrorx.—Will 
some of your heraldic readers kindly state the 
origin of the three crowns in these arms ? R. 

[Fuller (Church History, ed. 1845, iii, 405) informs us, 
that “Bury gave azure three crowns or, the arms of the 
kings of the East Angles, assumed in memory of King 
Edmund (to whom this abbey is dedicated), martyred by 
the Danes, when his crown of gold, thorough a crown of 
thorns, or arrows rather, was turned into a crown of 
glory.” The arms for this abbey, on the plate in Tan- 
ner’s Notitia Monastica, ed. 1787, are azure three crowns, 
each pierced with a pair of arrows in saltier, or. But the 
notes on the plate clvi. (p. xxxiii.) observe, that “in 
Reyner, p. 214, and Fuller, p. 322, 
crowns without arrows; and so the abbey at first cer- 
tainly bore them, But for above a hundred years before 
the dissolution, it constantly bore them with arrows, In 
Rice’s Suffolk MS. coat 
ascribed to this abbey, which perhaps might be the arms 
or seal of one of the greater obedientaries, viz. Azure, 
three pair of keys a:dlorsed in triangle, or. Mr. Blome- 
field says, that the abbey bore the three crowns with 
arrows from the time of King Henry VI.; but I believe 
much earlier, from many single crowns pierced with 
arrows upon the church of Beccles in Suffolk, of which 
the abbot and convent of Bury were patrons; and is, I 
believe, as old as the reign of King Richard II.”] 


collections there is another 


Tae Wootsack.—I am anxious to discover the 
origin of that time-honoured seat, the Woolsack 
in the House of Lords. Can you or any of the 
readers of “ N, & Q.” inform me by whom, when, 
and why it was instituted ? E. J. B. 

{It is generally believed that the woolsacks were placed 
in the House of Lords in the reign of Edward III. for 
the purpose of reminding the peers of the importance of 
the wool trade, the great staple of England. 
any ordinance for placing them there is, we believe, to be 
found either in the Rolls of Parliament or the many Acts 
passed in the reign of Edward III. for the protection of 


one Form or upon the uppermost Sack”; and D'Ewes, 
in his Journal, speaking of the Parliament of Elizabeth, 
1558 and 1559, says that the Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas 


| Bacon, when her Majesty “ was absent, sate on the first 


Woolsack which is placed athwart the House, the Seal and 
Mace by him.” The other woolsacks were then, as now, 
allotted to the judges. By the Standing Orders of the 
House of Lords, which were first ordered “ to be enrolled 
and kept in parchment” on March 17, 1621, it is de- 
clared “ That the Lord Chancellor sitteth on the Wool- 
sack as Speaker to the House.” ] 


Lonpon Drrectorres. — The following is the 


| exact title of a small 16mo book, whic’: I believe 


is very rare : — 

“ A Collection of the Names of the Merchants living 
in and about the City of London. Very Useful and 
Necessary. Carefully collected for the Benefit of all 
Dealers that shall have occasion with any of them; Direct- 


| ing them at the first sight of their name, to the place of 


the arms are three | 


| first attempt at a London directory ? 


their abode. London: Printed for Sam. Lee, and are to 
be sold at his Shop in Lumbard Street, near Popes-head 
Alley: And Dan, Major at the Flying Horse in Fleet 
Street, 1677.” 

On the fly-leaf, or first page opposite the title, 
is “ Licensed Octob. 11. 1677, Roger L’Estrange.” 
Also, on the back of the fly-leaf, or first page, is a 
MS. note, evidently by the author, signed *‘ M. M.” 
Can any of your numerous readers inform me who 
was the compiler of the above, and if it was the 
A. H. M. 

[ This little work was reprinted in 1863 by John Cam- 
den Hotten, and entitled “The Little London Director) 
of 1677, the oldest printed List of the Merchants and 
Bankers of London.” It is stated in the Introduction 
that “ three original copies of the list of 1677 are known. 
One isin the Bodleian Library; one in the Manchester 
Free Library, bought for 5/. ; and one was sold at the sale 
of the Rev. Joseph Hunter’s library for 91, although im- 
perfect. Consult “N, & Q.” 294 §. iii, 270, 342, 431.) 

Amy Ropsart: Coroners’ Inevests.— Where 
can the earlier records of coroners’ inquests be 
found, and from what date do they exist? We 


| hear of an inquest being-held on the death of 


No trace of | 


| Amy Robsart, wife of Lord Robert Dudley. 


Where is the report of it likely to be found ? 
8S. G. W. 
[It is doubtful whether the official report of the coro- 
ner’s inquest on Lady Amy Dudley is extant; but there 
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are now in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge three 
large folio volumes lettered on the back “Papers of 


State.” In vol. ii. pp. 703-711, are five letters, three 
from Lord Robert Dudley, and two from Thomas Blount, 
his agent at Cumnor while the inquest was going on. 
This correspondence has been printed by G, L. Craik as 
an Appendix to vol. i. of the Romance of the Peerage, ed. 
1848-9. “Such a correspondence,” adds Mr. Craik, “ may 
claim to be regarded as something much more curious 
and important than even the depositions taken at the 
inquest, which, if we had them, would in all likelihood 
tell us little or nothing more than is to be gathered from 
the letters, or from the local traditions which Ashmole 
has collected and preserved.” Consult also A, D. Bart- 
lett’s Historical Account of Cumnor Place, Berks, ed. 1850 ; 
and Pettigrew's Inquiry concerning the Death of Amy 
Robsart, ed. 1859. Respecting the records of Coroners’ 
Inquests, see “ N. & Q.” 4% §, ii, 225, 306. ] 

Tue Propneress oF THE Nortu.—Can you 
inform me of the name and date of “the great 
ae of the North,” mentioned by Mr. 
*foulkes in his Letter to Abp. Manning (p. 15) as 
having “by inspiration” denounced the pope, for 
I am unable to consult the reference he gives ? 

C. W. 

[The prophetess is St. Bridget of Sweden, canontsed by 
Boniface IX., October 7, 1391. Her Revelations, of which 
some account is given in Alban Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, will be found in Mansi's edition of Labbé, Sacro- 
rum Conciliorum Collectio, xxx. 715-718, edit. Florent. 
1759-98, ful., with Cardinal Turrecremata’s comments. } 


Replies. 
OLD CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
(4 8. ii. 599.) 

In Barzaz-Breiz (the poetical history of Brit- 
tany), an interesting work by De la Villemarqué, 
probably known to many of your readers, there is 
a curious piece which may be considered to have 
some affinity to the carol communicated by Mr. 
Payne, and will at least show an early origin for 
songs of this description. That in Barzaz-Breiz 
is there said to be as old at least as the fourth or 
fifth century, and previous to the abolition of the 
Druids in Armorica, which did not take place till 
the sixth century; and it contains references to the 
tenets or mythology of that sect. It is called Ar 
Rannou, translated Les Séries, and is stated to 
be in the dialect of Cornouaille, but is accom- 
panied by a literal French prose translation. 
This Cornouaille, it may be observed, is Cornou- 
aille in Brittany, and not- our Cornwall, which I 
am more particular in noticing because in some 
of the early romances of knight-errantry some 
discredit is cast on certain knights of Cornouaille 
for want of bravery, but these were not knights of 
Cornwall, 
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| Il y a la laie et ses neuf marcassins 4 la porte 
‘ea 


Ar Rannou or Les Séries, for we must adopt 
the French translation, is a dialogue between a 
Druid and his young pupil, who is seeking infor- 
mation, beginning perhaps his twenty years of 
instruction and his 20,000 memorial verses. 

The Druid begins by asking the youth what he 
shall sing to him. The pupil replies: “ Chante- 
moi la série du nombre un, jusqu’é ce que je 
l’apprenne aujourd’hui.” The Druid answers: 
“Pas de série pour Je nombre un: la nécessité 
unique: le trépas, pére de la douleur; rien avant, 
rien de plus.” The pupil then asks a similar ques- 
tion of the series of number two, this and every 
succeeding question being worded as above, with 
the recessary alteration of the successive figures. 
The answer is: “ Deux boeufs attelés & une coque ; 
ils tirent, ils vont expirer; voyez la merveille! 
Pas de série pour le nombre un,” &c. The next 
question is for the series of number three, to which 
the Druid answers: “Il y a trois parties dans le 
monde: trois commencements et trois fins, pour 
l'homme et pour le chéne aussi. Trois royaumes 
de Merzin (Merlin) ; fruits d’or, fleurs brillantes, 
petits enfans qui rient. Deux beeufs,” &c. Then 
the series of number four is asked for, which is 
said to be: “ Quatre pierres 4 aiguiser: pierres a 
aiguiser de Merlin, qui aiguisent des épées rapides. 
Il y a trois,” &c. The series of number five is: 
“Cing zones autour de la terre: cing ages dans 
la durée du temps; un dolmen sur notre sceur. 
Quatre pierres,” &c. (The dolmen generally was 
composed of five stones.) Then for number six: 
“Six petits enfans de cire, vivifiés par l’énergie 
de la lune; si tu ne sais pas, moi je sais. Ilya 
six plantes médicinales dans le petit chaudron ; le 
petit nain méle le breuvage, le petit doigt dans la 
bouche. Cinq zones,” &c. After the answer to 
each number, the whole of the previous answers 
are added in inverse order, which in the suc- 
ceeding numbers shall only be noticed here by 
“ &e.” except the number twelve, where the 
whole shall be given as in Barzaz-Breiz, by way 
of example. The answer to number seven is : “ il 
y a sept soleils et sept lunes, sept planétes avec la 
poule. Sept éléments avec la farine de l’air (les 
atomes),” Kc. (It is stated in a note that the 
Bretons call the Pleiades /a poule et sés petits.) 
For eight, the answer is: “Il y a huit vents qui 
soufflent ; huit feux avec le feu du pére, allumés 
au mois de mai sur la montagne de la guerre. 
Huit génisses de la blancheur éclatante de l’6cume 
des mers paissant l'herbe de Vile profonde ; huit 
génisses blanches 4 la dame,” &c. Number nine: 
“Tl y a neuf petites mains blanches sur la table 
de laire, prés de la tour de Lézarmeur, et neuf 
méres qui poussent de grands gémissements. I] 
y a neuf korrigans qui dansent avec des fleurs 
dans les cheveux et des robes de laine blanche, 
autour de la fontaine, 4 la clarté de la pleine lune. 
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du chateau, leur bauge, grognant et fouiseant, fouis- 
sant et grognant, Petit! petit! petit! accourez 
au pommier! le vieux sanglier va vous faire la 
lecon,” &c. The number ten is: “ Dix vaisseaux 
ennemis ont été vus yenant de Nantes: Malheur 
& vous! malheur & eux! hommes de Vannes!” 
&c. Number eleven: “Onze délek armés venant 
de Vannes, avec leurs épées brisées ; et leurs robes 
ensanglantées, et des Péquilles de coudrier; de 
trois cents il ne reste qu’eux onze,” &c. Number 
twelve: “Il y a douze mois et douze signes; 
l’avant-dernier, le Sagittaire, décoche sa fléche 
armée d'un dard. Les douze signes sont en 
guerre. La belle vache, la vache noire & I'étoile 
blanche au front, sort de la forét des dépouilles, 
Dans la poitrine le dard de la fléche; son sang 
coule; elle beugle, téte levée. La trombe sonne : 
feu et tonnerre; pluie et vent; tonnerre et feu; 
rien ; plus rien; rien, ni série! 
“Onze bélek armés, etc. 

Dix vaisseaux ennemis, ete. 

Neuf petites mains blanches, etc. 

Huit vents, etc. 

Sept soleils, etc. 

Six petits enfans de cire, ete. 

Cing zones autour de la terre, ete. 

Quatre pierres a aiguiser, etc. 

lrois parties du monde, ete, 

Deux beeufs, ete. 
Point de série pour le nombre un; la nécessité 
unique: le trépas, pére de la douleur; rieu avant, 
rien de plus.” 

De la Villemarqué thinks that the two bulls 
are those of Hu-Gadarn, the Celtic divinity, who 
were employed after the great flood to draw the 
monster (Avank) out of the waters. The korri- 
gan were consecrated virgins, or priestesses of 
Armorica. (Koridwen, the wife of Hu-Gadarn, 
according to the ancient bards, had nine virgins— 
korrigan, as they were called—as attendants.) The 
ten hostile ships refer to an historical event in 
the annals of Brittany, and the eleven bélek to 
the survivors of three hundred warriors who were 
sent to oppose them, but were vanquished. 

De la Villemarqué says, that this curious song 
or poem had been handed down from the fourth 
or fifth century, even to the time of his collecting 
the materials for his work, about 1840, he having 
heard it sung by a young peasant who had learned 
it from his mother to improve his memory. 

When the missionaries came in the sixth cen- 
tury to convert the Armoricans to Christianity, 
they did not seek immediately to destroy the 
usages and legends of the Druids, but rather gra- 
dually to engraft Christianity on them, and thus 
convert and confirm their proselytes in the new 
faith. Thus, De la Villemarqué gives an old Latin 
Christian version, if it may be so called, of the 
above poem of very ancient date, which he pro- 


cured from the seminary at Quimper, and which 
was lately in use there. 


It is similar to the old 





Latin religious song contributed by F. C. H. (4% 
S. ii. 557), with some trifling verbal difference, 
excepting that the duo are “duo sunt testa- 
menta,” the quinque are ‘‘quinque libri Moysis,” 
and the undecim “ undecim stelle a Josepho 
vise.” “ Decimus tertius Judas” also is omitted. 
There is a carol, beginning “In those twelve 
days,’ where the twelve different subjects bear 
rather a close reference to the last-mentioned 
poem—almost sufficiently so as to make a similar 
origin probable, especially as it begins with asking 
“What is that which is but one?” and so in 
every succeeding verse, merely altering the figure. 
The series is—one God, two Testaments, three 
persons in the Trinity, four Gospels, five senses, 
six ages, seven days in the week, eight beati- 
tudes, nine degrees of angels, ten command- 
ments, eleven thousand virgins, and twelve 
Apostles. Another, called “ Man’s Duty,” has the 
first three as in that just mentioned, and then the 
four Evangelists by name; five senses, six days 
for work, seven liberal arts, eight persons in the 
ark, nine muses, ten commandments, eleven dis- 
ciples (omitting Judas), and twelve tribes, twelve 
articles of Christian faith, and twelve gates in 
New Jerusalem. It must be observed, however, 
that in these two carols the numbers are not 
cumulative, that is, are not repeated in a series. 
There is also an old carol in Bagford’s collection 
(Harl. MS. 5,937), called “ A New Dyall,” where 
the subjects of the sequence are the same as the 
last, except in number twelve, which (after stat- 
ing in the previous verse, “ Eleuen with Christ in 
Heauen doe dwell’), says, “ Twelue are attending 
on God’s Sonne, Twelue make our creede. The 
Dyall’s done.” Witiiam Sanpys. 


PARISH REGISTERS AND CIVIL 
TION. 


(4 S. iii, 248.) 


I hope I shall be excused if in the following 
remarks on registration I endeayour to avoid 
W. H. W. T.’s example, both in what seems to 
me the ungenerous spirit of his papers, and the 
lofty tone he adopts towards those who differ 
from him in opinion. But as I cannot plead 
entire ignorance of the subject, and as my signa- 
ture appears somewhat prominently in his last 
communication, I trust to be permitted to say 
something in reply. 

First, I would beg to ask if your correspondent 
is really to be considered infallible? It is true 
that he seems to be familiar with “ general 
opinion amongst the registrars” (4 8. ii. 611), 
and he avows his acquaintance with the Registra- 
tion Acts; yet this knowledge scarcely, I think, 
entitles him to the claim of infallibility. How- 
ever, he writes (p. 248):— “The statements in 
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my former letter (ii. 611) were perfectly correct, | 


being founded on the Act,” &c. Xe. 

Now if reference be made to the volume and 
page here specified, it will be seen that one of 
the statements in that letter is this: — 


“ The civil registers sent to Somerset House have much 
more than supplied the place of the parochial registers, 
as the latter comprise only the baptisms, marriages, and 
burials of members of the Established Church, whilst 
the former comprise the births, marriages, and deaths of 
all.” 


Having looked over the register-books of a 
mere village in order to test the accuracy of this 


statement, I find numerous entries in each re- | 


gister of persons who were certainly not “mem- 


bers of the Established Church.” And I doubt | 


not that clergy having the cure of larger parishes 
would find in their church registers many such 
entries relating to persons who were not “‘mem- 
bers of the Established Church.” 

I therefore take the liberty of considering that 
the statements in W. H. W. T.’s former letter 


were not “ perfectly correct,” and that readers of | 


“N. & Q.” would very properly receive his com- 
munications or this subject with much caution, 
and be careful how they take “the benefit” 
(p. 248) of the information which he proffers. 
The Registration Act (6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 86) 


is now before me, and the page lying open con- | 


tains Schedule A., of which schedule W.H. W. T. 
has furnished particulars. 

I observe, however, that throughout the list of 
headings which he gives (p. 248) he abandons 
the sententious brevity of the schedule (counting 


also ten columns where there are eleven), and in | 


his second column makes an addition unwarranted 
by the Act of Parliament. 

In Schedule A., which is an example of the 
manner in which, according to the Act, the birth 


of a child is to be registered, column “2,” this is | 


the entire heading: —“ Name, if any.” Your 
correspondent is so good as to explain and expand 
the words thus (p. 248) :—The child’s name, if 
any, given to it in baptism OR OTHERWISE.” 

I have carefully examined the 6 & 7 Will. IV. 
ce. 86, but can find no authority whatever for this 
gloss. I therefore question the “ perfect correct- 
ness” of the statement, as not “ being founded on 
the Act,” &c. &c. 

I should, however, be sorry to attribute to 
W. Hl. W. T. a pure invention; and am there- 
fore compelled to imagine the existence of some 
form of Commentary not “ to be had at all book- 
sellers,” and not intended for the public, explain- 
ing with contrariant bias what the Act must be 
understood to say, or ought to have said. I only 
affirm that the text of the Registration Act itself 
does not authorise the addition which your cor- 
respondent makes, 


Let it, however, be granted that W. H. W.,T.’s 

| gloss is warranted by the statute, and that the 
law empowers the registrar to ascertain all the 
particulars mentioned in p. 248. 

The registrar accordingly visits the house. Nine 
times out of ten the child has not been baptised ; 
the mother may be poor, perhaps still an invalid, 
perhaps alone. From my experience I find that 
the registrar is not usually content to be guided 
by the law, and record whether it be a male or 
female child; but he commonly proceeds to in- 
quire of the nervous mother, with all the authority 
of W.H. W. T., “And what is the name of the 

| child? You must give it a name !” 

Thus the mother is frightened into giving the 
child a birthname; for she, if unprotected, is 
unable to resist the registrar’s assumption of au- 
thority, and if poor she is unwilling, since in the 
country he is generally also the relieving officer. 
1 consider, therefore, that such servant of the 
Government exceeds his duty, and that the birth- 
name thus recorded is an entry wrongfully and 
illegally made. 

The root of the matter I take to be this. Some 
years ago it seemed expedient to the legislature 
to provide the means for a complete register of 
births, deaths, and marriages in England; and 

| notably with regard to births to provide for the 
| registration of children of such parents as con- 
scientiously objected to the sacrament of holy 
baptism, whether administered in infancy or riper 
years. To meet the scruples of such persons, bein 
chiefly Jews, Antipzedobaptists, and Quakers, | 
to insure some legal registration of their children, 
the hypothetical clause “ if any ” was inserted in 
Schedule A., in the heading of column “ 2,” set 
apart for the child’s name. 

The object of the words is perfectly harmless, 
and is even a desirable one; but the consequence 
of their insertion (so far as my experience both as 
a poor-law guardian and a clergyman bears me out) 
is, that local registrars, liking to see their books 
thoroughly filled, and not discouraged, I imagine, 
by correction from “ those who ought to have 
known better” at head quarters, when registering 
the sex of an unbaptised child, nearly invariably 
insist upon having a name for “ every child with- 
out exception,” and thus industriously promote 
that anti-Christian practice of giving to a child a 
birth-name; much as a dog-fancier would order 
his servant unceremoniously to dub a fresh litter 
of puppies Oscar, Toby, Fan, or Flora, or some 
other appellations selected from the “ List of 
names sanctioned by Somerset House.” 

I have now endeavoured to show how the pro- 
vision which was, I think, wisely intended by Par- 
liament for the benefit of some two or three re- 
ligious sects, has been and still is practically but 
illegally forced beyond its po scope, and im- 
posed on the great body of churchmen by the 
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officious pertinacity of registrars and their subor- 
dinates. 

Into the question whether a person who “ ob- 
jects to infant pee or to any baptism at all,” 
is to be considered to hold “ Christian” or “ good 
Christian” views, it will be needless for me to 


enter; for such a discussion is happily excluded | 


from the uncontroversial pages of “ N, & Q.” 

If your correspondent will refer to Gibson's 
Codex Ecclesiasticus, I think he will be able to 
discover on what authority a clergyman should 
refuse to marry an unbaptised person. I am sure 
the work I hee mentioned will supply much 


useful information to one who considers it a mark | 
of intolerance to refuse the Prayer-book office of | 


Christian burial to an unbaptised person. 
Need I inform a gentleman who writes in these 
poses on ecclesiastical subjects, that the Book of 
Jommon Prayer, with its directions and rubrics, 
has simply the force of statute-law ? Need I in- 
form him that every clergyman has very solemnly 
eworn to obey the law? The question of tolerance 
or intolerance cannot arise. The clergyman who 
uses the office for the burial of the dead over the 
body of an unbaptised person commits a positive 
breach of the church’s law, commits a flagrant 
breach of the law of the realm, and is ipso facto 
@ criminous clerk. Ile breaks the law knowingly 
and with his eyes open, for he holdsin his hand a 
book where it is written :— 


“Here it is to be noted that the office ensuing is not 


to be used for any that die unbaptised or excommunicate, 
or have laid violent hands upon themselves.” 


Some persons may think the rubric harsh. If 
so, let such seek to mitigate its severity ; the law 
is open, and Parliament is sitting. They ought in 
fairness to seek to alter the law, and not censure 
those who maintain the law, or bring a charge of 
intolerance against them when they conscientiously 
keep the law, and are content to have this rubric 
remain as it is, 

As a matter of fact, our order of burial is 
only intended for members, ¢. e. communicants. 


The English church has not provided any appro- | 


priate and special Burial Service for the Unbap- 
tised, the excommunicate, or suicides. And those 
persons who consider this to be an omission, and 
that the omission should be remedied, ought, I 
repeat, in fairness, to appeal in this behalf to the 
Bishops in Convocation assembled; or if pre- 
ferred, to the sitting Ritual Commissioners. 

At least, complainants have no ground at all 
for condemning a strictly-conforming clergyman, 
who may, perchance, equally with themselves, 
regret the Bonen of some such office. 

If indeed your correspondent considers that a 
loyal compliance with the law of the land is to 
be stigmatised as intolerant, I would commend to 
him a remark which lately appeared, I think in 


the Saturday Review, to the effect that the noblest 
of all toleration is the toleration of intolerance. 

It concerns me not to excuse the errors of others, 
or to deny the opposition rightly shown by man 
of the clergy to the improper manner in which 
the Registration Act is practically carried out. 
For some time past I have myself had a notice, 
framed and glazed, placed near the chief entrance 
| to my church (and appended to a list of fitting 
Christian names), to the following effect :— 

“You must allow the registrar to record the birth of 
the child, whether a boy ora girl; but THERE Is No Law 
that requires you to give any further information about 

| the child, or to name the child before it is baptised.” 

After entering into the matter in question so 
fully, with much reluctance, I beg now to leave 
it to the readers of “ N. & Q.” to decide whether 
the caution which I ventured at first to send 
(4% S. iii. 64) was “totally unnecessary,” “ im- 
proper,” or “ unwarranted,” with many apologies 
for occupying so large a space with so vexatiously 


dull a subject. W. H.S. 


| 


LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(4" S. iii. 165.) 


The communication of these letters to you by 
your correspondent Cornus. having led to a sub- 
sequent inquiry (4 8. iii. 322) for the originals, 
and for any other fragments that may be with 
them, I have made inquiries here at Newark on 
| the subject. 

I have already learned from Thomas Dickinson 
Hall, Esq. of Whatton Manor, Notts, that his 
grandfather, William Dickinson, Esq., the author 
of the History of Newark from which the letters 
are taken, died in 1823. The full title of the 
| work is — 

“The History and Antiquities of the Town of Newark, 
in the County of Nottingham (the Sidnacester of the 
Romans), interspersed with Biographical Sketches, and 
embellished with Engravings. By William Dickinson, 
Esq., one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
Counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Essex. London, 1319.” 

Although published in 1819, the dedication to 
Sir Thomas Manners Sutton, Knt. bears date 
Oct. 20, 1805. A slip inserted by the publisher 
explains the delay. The commission and letters 
given by Cornvs. are found at pp. 119 and 120; 
and as the question of their authenticity has been 
raised, it seems necessary to give, what he has 
omitted, the precise words with which Mr. Dickin- 
son introduces them. Having said in p. 119, 
“ During the commonwealth and the protectorate 
there are few events relative to Newark worthy 
of being recorded,” he adds in a foot-note : — 

“A commission to Nathaniel Dickinson (an ancestor 
of the compiler of these pages, and mentioned in the pedi- 
gree of Dickinson, in the History of Southwell), with 

| few fragments of letters written by Oliver Cromwell to 
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the Lady Cleipole respecting the affairs of the neigh- 
bourhood, both in possession of the author, scarcely form 
an exception to this position,” 

He then gives the commission exactly as you 
have printed it. But immediately before the two 
letters as you have given them, he inserts the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“The only letters which remain nearly perfect are 
without any direction, but, from the contents, are sup- 
posed to have been addressed to the Lady Cleipole, and 
run in the following words, and seem to bear reference to 
the above commission.” 

Thomas Dickinson Hall, Esq., the grandson of 
the historian just quoted, informs me that he has 
no letters of Cromwell, and that he does not know 
that there are any in the possession of the family. 
But he has had for years a family treasure, con- 
sisting of a piece of plate, originally used as a 
drinking-cup, with a cover to it, and which he 
has always understood belonged either to Crom- 
well or to his daughter, Lady Elizabeth Claypole. 

Your last correspondent on this subject (J. D.) 
throws doubt upon the letters because of the use 
by Cromwell of the expression ‘Easter Eve.” 
But it is easy to suppose that this was in con- 
formity with the custom of the time, just as Inde- 

ndents now speak of Christmas Day and Good 
Friday. Such sentences as, ‘‘ May my poor ser- 
vice be accepted of the saints, and may they direct 
my goings in the way,” are evidently Crom- 
wellian. 

Mr. Dickinson's History of Newark is carefully 
based on the most reliable information, and was 
much commended when it appeared. He was, 
as already explained by Cornvs., a descendant 
from Cromwell; and as he says the originals were 
in his possession, and internal evidence is on the 
whole in their favour, there seems to me no reason 
for rejecting them or looking on them with 
suspicion. : 

Mr. W. R. Dickinson, son of the historian, 
writes to me that “ he has never had these letters 
in his possession, and he can only suppose they 
fell into the hands of his father’s assignees at the 
time of the failure of the bank at Newark.” The 
historian was a member of a banking firm there. 

Jostan Miner, M.A. 


Newark, 


CODEX MAYERIANUS AND SIMONIDES. 
(4 S. iii, 146, 274.) 


_ The announcement of the death of Simonides 
in “N. & Q.” was supposed to set all questions 
about him, in one sense, at rest; but only a few 
months had passed when he turned up in Russia, 
where the Rev. Donald Owen found him preparing 
for publication “Historical Documents of Great 
Importance in Connection with Claims of the Rus- 
sian Government.” Perhaps this same individual, 


| do 


under some other name, may make his appearance 
as a witness in favour of all that he produced 
under the name of Constantine Sundiee just 
as he appealed to XndpAaros Srotprfas, and also to 
Charles Stewart in the printed memoir—a copy 
of which he sent to me. 

Your correspondent Mr. Jonn Exiot Hopexin 
may be able to give farther information about his 
friend Simonides, and to explain discrepancies 
as to the manner in which the Mayer papyri can 
change their readings; seeing that he was not at 
all staggered at the birth of Simonides having 
gone backward some five or six years. 

When Simonides announced that he had found 
Greek writing on the papyri sold to Mr. Joseph 
Mayer by the Rev. Henry Stobart (though Mr. 
Stobart says there was no Greek on them when 
they passed out of his hands), a friend of his 
wrote to me that it was very interesting to see 
how this most ancient fragment of St. Matthew 
set at rest the meaning of xix. 24: for instead of 
xdundoy, it had the word xdwaAov, like the Dublin 
palimpsest Z. I replied, that the chemical restora- 
tion of Z showed that it reads «dunadov, like the 
common text. But when the papyri were pub- 
lished in 1862, then the reading KAMIAON had 
disappeared, and KAAQN had taken its place. 
Such changes on the part of MSS. look very re- 
markable. They appear to be very prevaricating 
witnesses, or else painfully alive and conscious of 
what is said about them. 

This friend of Simonides also wrote to me that 
he expected to find more portions of the New 
Testament amongst the Mayer MSS.; that he 
had already fuund parts of the Catholic Epistles, 
including a great portion of the First Epistle of 
St. John, containing the verse 1 John y.7 (or 
at least the greater part of the words). At this 
I expressed my surprise rather too freely, I sup- 
pose: for when the volume of Simonides was 
published, it contained no part of St. John’s First 
Epistle. 

Now will some one who has access to the 
Mayer Museum of the Liverpool Public Library 
me the favour of informing me whether 
Simonides has left there the portion of St. John’s 
First Epistle of which I have thus heard, and if 
it does contain the text 1 John vy. 7? (really, I 
mean, and not like the MS. recently advertised 
for sale in London). 

On behalf of Prof. W. Dindorf, of Leipsic, I 
have also to ask: Whether the parchment MS. 
of the so-called “‘ Uranius of Simonides” is pre- 
served in the collection of Mr. Mayer at Liver- 
pool or elsewhere? I shall be glad to com- 
municate to him the answer that I may receive. 

S. Prrpeavx TREGELLES. 

6, Portland Square, Plymouth. 
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Reemmentat Baners (4 §. iii. 194.) —The 
badges borne on the company colours of the 
Guards, and on the regimental colours of the first 
nine regiments of the Infantry of the Line, were 
conferred upon them about the time that they 
were raised, 

In 1811 the Prince Regent, on behalf of the 
King, issued an order to regulate the colours of 
the army; and by this order sanctioned a custom, 
which was creeping in, of inscribing the names of 
victories upon the flags. It is impossible to guess 
at the principle that was then followed in select- 
ing the names to be emblazoned, but the choice 
was probably first made of those actions in which 
corps had —o distinguished themselves. 
Thus, the infantry at Minden bore that name 
upon the colours; but the cavalry, who though 

resent were inactive, display no such distinction. 

he Blues, however, possess a banner presented 
to them by William IV. in 1832, which is 
decorated with the names of “Dettingen,” 
“ Minden,” “ Warburg,” and “Cateau,” besides 
“ Waterloo.” As there were some uncomfort- 
able, though evidently untrue, stories about their 
conduct at Dettingen, this decoration may have 
been a protest against such; but it is not clear 
why the other regiments engaged should not have 
participated in the honour. Nor is there any 
reason why the hard-fought battle before Quebec 
should not be recorded, or Louisburg, which was 
considered a glorious victory in its day, when 
smaller actions find a place on the flags of some 
regiments, such as Wilhelmstahl (properly Wil- 
helmsthal), which is displayed by the 5th Fusi- 
liers alone. Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


Gracr At CLrement’s Inn (4S. iii. 309.) — 
Illness and absence have prevented my seeing 
until now the contribution of H. P. D. relative to 
a supposed grace at Clement’s Inn. The same | 
statement appeared in The Atheneum of Feb. 13, | 
from which it was no doubt taken by The | 
Guardian, On seeing it in The Atheneum, I at 
once wrote to the editor, contradicting it, which, | 
as I have been a member of Clement’s Inn since | 
1823, and having been for many years an ancient 
of that honourable society, I felt it incumbent 
upon me to do. Had the editor of The Atheneum 








noticed in a proper place my communication, both | 
yourself and The Guardian might have been spared | 


the insertion of a misstatement. But no reference 
was made to any letter from me. The error had, 
however, been detected; for, although notice 
“to correspondents” was silent, there appeared 
(where few were likely to notice it): “ Errata— 
P. 236, col. 2, line 17, for Clement’s Inn read 

lifford’s Inn.” 

The Guardian, eleven days afterwards, had not 
observed it, and hence the article which has 


misled you both. ’ 
I do not ask you to insert the whole of this | 





| missioned officer.” 


| 


letter, but, from long experience, I am sure that 

you will give the substance of it as prominent a 

place as you have given to the article I wish to 

correct. W. Capmany. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Tue Letrer H (4 §, iii. 260, 323.) — My 


Frater trium literarum D. J. K. (his initials are 


safe: the Cockneys are sure to Aaspirate mine 

into He, Hel, Hes) will oblige me by consulting 

his Aulus Gellius in a chapter some pages pre- 

ceding that which I recently transcribed, supra, 

P 260. For the more general ease of your readers 
copy it from the old memorist :— 

“Sed quoniam aheni quoque exemplo usi sumus, venit 
nobis in memoriam Fidum Optatum, multi nominis Rome 
grammaticum, ostendisse mihi librum neidos secundum, 
mirande vetustatis, emptum in sigillariis* xx. aureis, 
quem ipsius Virgilii fuisse credebat: in quo duo isti 
versus quum ita scripti forent : — 

“ Vestibulum ante ipsum primoque in limine Pyrrhus 

Exsultat telis et luce coruscus aéna’ (vv. 471, 2,) 
additam supra vidimus A litteram, et ahena factum, 
Sic in illo quoque Virgilii versu in optimis libris scrip- 
tum invenimns : 

“ Aut foliis undam tepidi despumat aheni.” 


Thus, with a rare precision, dating the introduc- 
tion of A as an oral as well as an aural member 
of the Latin alphabet, at the commencement of 
the Augustan era, when it was used by the same 
author in the same work as an aspirate. 

E. L. 8. 


CHatront (4 §, iii. 240.) —Mr. Gero. A. 
MArTILE will find a full account of the parishes of 
Chalfont St. Peter’s and Chalfont St. Giles’s, and 
of Milton’s residence in the latter, in Lipscombe’s 
History of Buckinghamshire, or in a much more 
accessible work, Murray’s Handbook for the Coun- 
ties of Berks, Bucks, and Oxon, F. D. H. 


Gutpons (4" §. iii. 300.)—Guidon is still the 
“regulation” name of the standards carried by 
cavalry regiments. Every squadron has one: 
the Queen’s Guidon, or standard, being borne by 
the first squadron; its colour is invariably crim- 
son, that of the others is the same as the regi- 
mental facings. They are carried by the senior 
troop-sergeant-majors of the squadrons. Regi- 
ments of Hussars and Lancers have no standards. 
In the household cavalry there is one per squad- 
ron (not per troop, as stated by Mr. G. A. Sata), 
as in the regiments of Dragoon Guards and 
Dragoons. ; 

In the French service the term sous-officier 
answers to our “subaltern,” not to “non-com- 
The standard-bearer is always 
a sous-lieutenant, called porte-drapeau in the 
infantry, and porte-étendard in the cavalry. In 


* Will some kind numismatist give me the monetary 
translation of sigillaria ? 
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our service, the term “colour” is only applied in 
infantry : each battalion has two, the Queen’s and 
the regimental colour. Rifle regiments have no 
colours. I was present at the manceuvres of the 
Russian army at Krasnoe Selo in 1851, at which 
time the standards of the four regiments of Cui- 
rassiers of the Guard (in which the Chevalier 
Garde is included) were carried by non-commis- 
sioned officers. There was one standard to every 
two squadrons: the shape was swallow-teiled, 
and they were hung on a cross-bar like the old 
Roman standard, or those commonly used for 
ecclesiastical purposes. I may add, that the 
Guidons in our service are swallow-tailed. 
F. D. H. 


There is little to be added to the reply you 
have already given, but Mr. Sata has raised 
fresh queries. The Guidon, the thing, was borne 
in the cavalry by the Guidon, or Guide-homme, 
the man. This flag, a small one ending in two 
points, was carried in dragoon regiments by the 
senior non-commissioned officer of the troop. In 
the Life Guards and Blues, and regiments of 
horse (now Dragoon Guards), the flag carried is 


called a standard, although banner is the more | 


correct term. The standards of the Life Guards 
are carried by the troop-corporal-majors, for there 
are no sergeants in the Life Guards. 

Guidons in the Life Guards, up to 1788, were 
the individuals next in rank below the cornets, 
and held also the position of majors of the army. 
In 1679 the Guidons of the three troops of Life 
Guards were the Earl Berkeley, Colonel Orby, 
and Sir Henry Fitzjames. The rank of Guidon 
ceased to exist in 1788. 

Henry F. Ponsonsy, Colonel. 


BERANGER AND JoHN Watson (4* S. iii, 360.) 
If H. W. R. will communicate with the Rev. J. 
8. Watson, Remenham Lodge, St. Martin’s Road, 
Stockwell, Surrey, he will receive the information 
which he desires. How Santson. 


Tue Dopo (4" S. iii. 240.) — Your correspondent 
Mr. ALFRED Newton, by his query about the 
solitaire, and reference to my lamented friend Mr. 
Strickland’s Dodo and its Kindred, reminds me 
that probably a note ought to be made of two or 
three additions to my own copy of that book. 
Permit me, however, before so doing, to express 
the melancholy pleasure I feel in referring to the 
fact of the privilege of my correspondence and 
friendship with two such eminent naturalists and 


such genial and perfect gentlemen as Mr. Broderip | 


and Mr. Strickland. “Non cuivis homini con- 
tingit” such a happiness. Mr. Strickland’s his- 
tory of the dodo was based upon the information 
gained from Mr. Broderip’s article in the Penny 
Cyclopedia. But Justice B. (as Theodore Hook 
loved to call him) discovered two additional pic- 


| tures of the dodo, the account of which he pub- 


liched (with engravings) in the (now extinct) 
Literary Gazette. Iremember his bringing them 
to me with great glee. 

The first is in number 1836 of that journal, 
from a picture by Roland Savery which he bought, 
and of which he gives an account, with a notice 
of a Dutch edition of Pliny, Amsterdam, 1662, 
given to him by Professor Owen, which also con- 
tained a portrait of the dodo. 

The second is an account of a picture in the 
Duke of Northumberland’s collection at Sion 
House by Jaen Goeimare and Jaen David de Heem. 
This is in number 1891 of the Literary Gazette, 
with a woodcut. These are very valuable acces- 
sories to Mr. Strickland’s book. 

Make a note also, please, that in The Times of 
December 28, 1865, is an account from the Mauri- 
tius Commercial Gazette of the discovery of several 
osseous remains of the dodo, confirming Mr. Strick- 
land’s conjecture at p. 33 of his book. I should 
like to know if these remains were really trans- 
mitted to Professor Owen as there stated. 

UprHorrr. 


TRANSLATION OF InIsH Brsnors To ENGLISH 
Sees (4 S, iii. 78.) —Upronensis has a few 
omissions in his list, notably that of Archbishop 
Ussher of Armagh to Carlisle. I think the list 
is now complete : — 


1323. John de Eglescliffe, from Connor to Llandaff. 

1362. Roger Cradock, from Waterford to Llandaff. 

1377. John de Swaffam, from Cloyne to Bangor. 

1397. Robert Reade, from Waterford to Carlisle. 

1399. Thomas Peverill, from Ossory to Llandaff. 

1454. James Blakedon, from Achonry to Bangor. 

1520. John Rite, from Armagh to Carlisle. 

1567. Hugh Curwen, from Dublin to Oxford. 

1582. Marmaduke Middleton, from Waterford to St. 
David's. 

1603. John Thornborough, from Limerick to Bristol. 

1628. William Murray, from Kilfenora to Llandaff. 

1641. James Ussher, from Armagh to Carlisle. 

1667. William Fuller, from Limerick to Lincoln. 

1692, Edward Jones, from Cloyne to St. Asaph’s. 

BELFASTIENSIS. 


THe Unperaitt Faminy (4S. iii. 259.)—It 
may be of some little interest to Mr. W. UNpER- 
HILL of Kentish Town, as helping to complete 
the. bibliography of his family, to be informed 
that there exist both French and German versions 
of Mr. Richard Underhill’s little treatise on the 
Strawberry. The title of the former is: — 

“Traité sur le Fraisier ; son Origine, sa Propagation 
et la Méthode de le Cultiver: par Richard Underhill, 
F.R.P.S. Orné d’une gravure sur bois d’une ‘partie d’une 
plante de la nouvelle variété de Fraisier, dite ‘ Sir Harry.’ 
Traduit de l'Anglais,ete. Birmingham: Imprimerie de 
James Upton, 162, Great Church Street, 8vo, 1855.” 


The title of the German translation is :— 


“ Abhandlung tiber die Erdbeere: ihren Ursprung, 
Verbreitung und Kultur u.s.w. Mit einer Abbildung 
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eines Theils eines Erdbeerenstocks der neuen Sorte, ge- 
nannt die ‘Sir Harry.’ Birm,: Druckerei von James 
Upton. 8vo, 1855,” 

The French version was executed by myself; 
the German one was the performance of Herr 
Silhoff. Witi1am Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Taomson’s Musrpora (4 §, iii. 260.) —The 


edition noted by Mr. Tuprer records in this bal- 
neatory episode (which might have been advan- 
tageously omitted altogether) two ladies—Amoret 
and Sacharissa—more creditably, I trust, repre- 
sented by their great-granddaughter in this our 
day —whose aquatics, while figuring in Damon's 
spy-glass, occupied the place of Musidora’s carte 
de spectacle to her prospective C. B. A luckier 
fellow he was than his classical prototype Acton, 
who was bestialised into a stag; whereas his own 
unmanly espionage ‘‘ humanised him into man.” 

Ut pictura poesis—“ the inverted silk ”—(Musi- 
dora was no worsted-hosen dairymaid )—and crural 
excelsior evoke inferences and images such as the 
late Mr. Dugdale was more than once brought 
into trouble for supplying to his patrons. But, 
apart from this—let me in all fairness term it 
unintended dereliction of moral fitness—I marvel 
at the quaint assumption of Milton’s succinct and 
shoveted manner; yet more, to the rather loose 
disarray of Musidora, which must have called up 
to the poet’s memory the modest unarray of 
Milton’s Eve. 

Thomson died in 1748; popularly and scholarly 
read, as was Dryden fifty years before him, and 
Cowper fifty years after him; but, could macule 
like these have escaped the friend and patron who 
testified that he had left 

“No word which, dying, he could wish to blot ” ? 


E. L. 8. 


Ampassapors (4 §, iii. 313.) —Sir Henry 
Ellis’s assertion was that “no complete list of the 
ambassadors sent from England to any of the 
powers of Europe, greater or smaller, is anywhere 
to be found at present”; but it should be remem- 
bered that such lists, though only for the reign of 
George III., are printed in Beatson’s Political 
Index, 1806 — viz. Ambassadors, &c. to Foreign 
States, vol. ii. pp. 419-428; Ambassadors, &c. from 
Foreign States, pp. 429-437. In Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities they commence at the same date, 
derived no doubt from Beatson, and have been 
continued downwards. The late Mr. Holmes’s 
manuscript lists (in the Addit. MSS. in the British 
Museum), which are far more complete, should 
of course be consulted by any inquirer desirous 
of accurate information ; but it may be mentioned 
that Mr. Holmes published his lists of the French 
and Venetian ambassadors to England. That of 
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1840; followed in January, February, and March, 
1841, by “Anecdotes of french Ambassadors,” 
written by Mr. James Roche of Cork, and repeated 
|in that gentleman’s Critical and Miscellaneous 
| Essays by an Octogenarian, two vols. 8vo, 1850, Mr. 
Holmes’s list of Venetian ambassadors to England 
is prefixed to the thirty-seventh volume of the 
works of the Camden Society, being an Italian 
“ Relation, or rather a True Account, of the Isle 
of England,” written about 1500, and translated 
by Charlotte Augusta Sneyd. Mr. Holmes’s cor- 
rected copy of this list is in the Addit. MS, 
20,760; but his draft copy in 20,759 is much 
fuller. Jean Goven Nicnozs, 
Apron (4 S. iii. 310.)—One of the best dic- 
tionaries is Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, which 
does not give the pronunciation apern. But the 
fact is, that apern is an old provincial pronuncia- 
tion of it, adopted from a still old napern or nap- 
pern; and Halliwell observes, that nappern is still 
the pronunciation in the North of England. This 
west is interesting as illustrating two points: 
(1.) the shifting of 7, so that the various pronun- 
ciations of apern and apron correspond to the 
variations brid for bird, and burd for bride; and 
(2.) the loss of the initial x; for apron is for Fr. 
naperon, a large napkin; see Roquefort and Wedg- 
wood. Naperon, without x» and e, is apron; with- 
out n and 0, it is apern. Watrter W, SKEAt. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
Webster has apurn, or aprun. But I think the 
| question of M. D. might be extended to iron, al- 
ways pronounced ivrn. Yet in Butler's time it 
would seem to have been, at least occasionally, 
sounded trun. See canto iii. part i. of Hudibras: 
“Ay me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron”: 
although it is with some hesitation that I cite 
this witty and careless author as an authority on 
this point. J. A. G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Your correspondent M. D. errs in stating that 
all our English dictionaries give the pronunciation 
as apern. Walker remodelled by Smart, second 
edition, 8vo, gives the proper pronunciation a3 
= 4d-priin, and the colloquial = dpurn., And prin- 
ciple 159 says: — “ The metathesis, as gram- 
marians call it, of the r in tron, and colloquially 
in apron, children, hundred, &c., is justified by the 
ease and smoothness gained. J. BRALE. 

PassacE in Pravtvs (4 §. iii. 345.)—I may 
perhaps be permitted to correct a slight misprint. 
Gellius, or A. (¢. e. Aulus) Gellius, was formerly, 
owing to the abbreviation, miscalled Agellius (as 
I think it will be found I wrote the name), and 
not “ Angellius,” as printed. 

A reference to any previous query touching the 


| 
| 


the French ambassadors will be found in the Gen- | phrase “populus yult decipi,” &c, (4% S. iii. 337) 


tleman’s Magazine for November and December, 


would oblige J. B. Smaw. 
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GENEALOGICAL Querres (4 §S. iii. 104, 230, 
345.) — HeERMENTRUDE will find that she has 
mistaken the first wife of the Sir Andrew Luterel 
jn question—who was Beatrix, daughter of Sir 
Geoffrey Scrope, of Masham, co. York. She was 
in declining health in 1350; had the king’s 
license to proceed on pilgrimage to Rome, and 
died soon after s.p. Sir Andrew probably re- 
married in 1362; for that is the date—Sunday 
next after the feast of St. Matthew, 36 Edw. III. 
—of a feoffment of the manors of Gamston and 
Bridgeford, Notts, to the use of himself and 
Hawise his wife, referred to in the Ing. P. M. of 
Sir Andrew, 1390. (Sir Andrew Luterel, junior, 
their son, set. 26, his heir.)* 

The Earl of Devon's daughter was the widow 
of Sir Andrew Luttrell, of Chilton, Devon, who 
died 1374—a kinsman to the knight of Irnham. 
She it was who purchased the barony and honour 
of Dunster. 

9th query.—I do not find Margaret, wife of 
Thomas third Lord Furnival, 1343-5, in the pedi- 
gree of Furnival, either in Hunter's Hallamshire 
or Rey. Dr. Gatty’s new edition of that work. 

: A. 8. ELtis, 


Srr Duptey Dieess’ Race (4" S. iii. 336.) — 
This owner of Chilham Castle, by his will dated 
Feb. 16, 1628, bequeathed property from which 
201. yearly was to be paid to the runners of Old 
Wives’ Lees, Chilham. The money was regu- 
larly paid until a few years since, when it was 
found expedient to abolish the race altogether. 
Now, the amount is expended for educational 
purposes. GerorcGeE Beno. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 


Naturat Inwertrance (4 S., iii. 345.) —I 
would call Hermentrepe’s attention to the 
pedigree of Fitz-John, in Baker's Northampton- 
shire, vol. i. p. 47, where Maude, Countess of 
Warwick, is proved to be the daughter of John 
Fitz-John Fitz-Geoffrey, a personage omitted 
altogether in most pedigrees. Does HEeRMEN- 
TRUDE mean that Jes wife was Agnes de Ba- 
rantyn? and what is her authority? for Baker 
could not discover whom he married. TEWARS. 


iii, 46, 116.)—I do not doubt that the original 
of this aphorism is to be traced to Hippocrates, 
but its earliest appearance in its Latin dress, for 
which your correspondent Mr. Hotties asks, is, 
I believe, to be found in Seneca (De Brevit. Vit. 
c.i.), when he says, “ Inde illa maximi medico- 
rum exclamatio est: ‘ vitam brevem esse, longam 
artem,”—an accusation against Nature or Provi- 
dence, which Seneca considers to be altogether 
unjust, though he allows that not only fools but 


* See Vetusta Monumenta, vol. vi. and Mr. Stapleton’s 
paper, 173. 
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the wise are too apt so to rail, and among others he 
quotes Aristotle. Your readers will remember its 
beautiful application by Longfellow in his hymn 
“ A Psalm of Life ” : — 
“ Art is long and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
Cravrurp Tarr RaMaGeE. 


VANDALISM (4 S, ii. 531.)—A similar act of 
Vandalism occurred at West Nab, near Meltham, 
Yorks, about five years or so ago. A very large 
rocking-stone, which attracted the attention of 
visitors, was deliberately cut with chisel and 
mallet by four or five men who combined to spend 
a Sunday morning in doing so, and all to spite 
“‘ gentry visitors.” Near the same place, and on 
the highest point of the mountain, is a cave called 
** Robin Hood’s Cave,” and in front there used to 
be a table, called “ Robin Hood's Table,” until a 
pic-nic party of ladies (?) and gentlemen (?) over- 
threw the large stone slab “ for a bit of fun.” 

GeEorGE Lioyp. 


Liqvor’p (4" 8. iii. 310.)\—LZigquor'd is good 
old English, though of an ugly sort, e. g. :— 
“Faith, I have little arithmatique in me, yet I re- 
member the storme made mee cast up perfectly the whole 
sam of all I had receiv’d; three dates before I was 
liquor'd soundly.”—Marston, What you Will, Act IIL. 
Se. 1. Edit. 1856, vol. i. p. 256. 
“ Hee liquors himself in the juice of my bounty.” 
Ibid. Act TV. Se. 1, p. 275. 
“She will, she will; justice hath /iguored her.” 
Shakespere, Hen, JV. Part L. Act IL. Se. 1. 
Epwarp PEacocx. 


“ Roprnson Crusor ” Sone (4S. iii. 175, 322.) 


| —There is no difficulty in arriving at the date of 


the song called “ The Snug Little Island,” as the 
author (Thomas Dibdin) states that it was sung 
by Mr. Davis at Sadler’s Wells, in his piece of 
the British Raft, on Easter Monday, 1797. 

For this operetta Dibdin received five guineas, 
but the above song was so successful that he sold 
it to Longmans for fifteen guineas, and the pub- 
lishers afterwards told him that they cleared nine 


| hundred pounds bv it. (Reminiscences of Thomas 
“ ARS LONGA, VITA BREVIS” (4 S. 1.566, 495 ; | 


Dibdin, vol. i. p. 208.) 

Any connection with the subject of “ Robinson 
Crusoe ’’ must be of later growth, as the author 
tells us that “the British Raft was in ridicule of 


| the grand Gallic machine of that description, 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 
} 


which, we were told, was preparing to transport 
troops from France for the invasion of this country.” 
Cartes WYLIE. 


Srr Jonn Beaumont, etc. (4 S. iii. 286.) — 
Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southampton 
(son of Henry, second earl, and Mary Browne, 
daughter of Anthony Viscount Montague), was born 
Oct. 6, 1573; married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
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Vernon; died of a lethargy at Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Nov. 10, 1624; buried at Titchfield, Dec. 28. He 
left two sons and three daughters, the second of 
the five being the celebrated Thomas Earl of 
Southampton, and Lord High Treasurer, who was 
the father of Lady Rachel Russell. 

Mr. Grosart does not explain precisely what 
kind of information he desires about the twelve 
persons whom he names, but perhaps some point 
of the above may be of use to him. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Lanetey (4"§, iii. 125, 228.)—Will you allow 
me to add, as a posts = to my former communi- 
cation, that the Bastard of Clarence is mentioned 
several times on the rolls of his cousin Henry VL, 
and always, so far as I have seen, by the name of 
John. Had he a natural brother of the name of 
Thomas? I doubt it. HERMENTRUDE. 


A Watt or Human Bonss (4 S§. iii. 821.)— 
About twenty-five years ago, on a visit to Quin 
Abbey, co. of Clare, I saw a pile of human skulls 
fully five, and in some cases six feet high, and 
which had bleached there for many years, and 
were preserved with much care. During the 
famine years of 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849, owing 
to the number of burials in the cemetery and other 
causes, the skulls were neglected, and many of 
them were either placed in the earth or suffered 
to crumble away. There are but few remnants of 
them at Quin Abbey now. Mavrice LenrHan, 

Napoteon I.: Master Burke (4" S. iii. 309.) 
—lI too can well remember this remarkable youth 
on the stage in London in 1828 or 1829. Well 
shaped, though of very small stature, with a very 
pleasing expression of countenance and sound of 
voice, he played uncommonly well on the violin, 
and danced very gracefully. His acting many 


parts the same evening in quick succession was | 


truly wonderful. His soliloquy of Napoleon in 


“N. & Q.” brings forcibly back to my mind the | 
| should quarrel over the premises before we ar- 


impression it then received of this talented youth, 
and I join with M. D. in wishing to know what 
Master Burke’s future career was, and in hoping 
that it proved a happy one ; though too oft a pre- 
cocious youth make a dull man. “A man at five, 
may be a fool at fifteen,” and “The ripest fruit 
first falls.” 

At the time a print appeared representing him 
in his various personifications. P. A. L. 

MEDALS WORN AS ORNAMENTS (4 S. iii. 218, 
324.) — Here is the nomenclature of a few more 
medals meant to be worn round the neck, and 
which evidently have been so worn : — 

1, A silver-gilt one of George of Saxony, “der 
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2. A gold one of ALBERTYS. COM. PALAT, 
Motto: sI pEys 
NOBISCVM QVIS CONTRA Nos ? 

3. A silver one of Jeanne d’Albret, mother of 
Henry IV., lOANNA . REGINA . NAVARRLE. 1572, 

4. A bronze one of Théodore de Besze. 

5. A silver-gilt one of Henry IV., REGIS sacra 
FEEDERA MAGNI. Reverse, twocolumns with laurel 
and palm branches entwined, upholding a crown. 

6. An oval-shaped silver one, with Charles [, 
on one side, and Henriette-Maria on the other. 

7. A silver-gilt one of Gustavus-Adolphus, On 
the obverse his head with crown of laurels. On 
the reverse a ship in the midst of rocks and shoals, 
the sun at the tem hg Motto: NON EXORATYs 
EXORIOR. 

8. A large silver-gilt one of Richelieu, aRma- 
NVS IOAN . CARD . DE RICHELIEY. On the obverse 
his effigy, onthe reverse the globe in acircle, broader 
at the top, with seven stars held up by a winged 
child. Motto: MENS SIDERA VOLVIT. 1631. 

P.A.L 


CunnNINGHAM (4 S. iii. 355.)—The name is 
territorial, being derived from one of the three 
great divisions of the county of Ayr. I need 
scarcely add that it is Saxon. 

GrorGE VERE Irvine. 


Tue Hovse or Stuart (4 S, iii. 122, 202, 
342.)—Some observations are addressed to me by 
J. W. H. in his last paper, which I shall be 
happy to answer if our worthy Editor will kindly 
place the whole of the next number of “N. & Q.” 
at my disposal; otherwise I fear I must decline 
the controversy, since I could not do justice to so 
large a subject in less space. Whether the house 
of Stuart did or did not “ understand the art of 
governing the country,” depends altogether on 
the prior question of how the country should be 
governed ; and if J. W. H. and I undertook to 
discuss that subject, the probability is that we 


rived at any inferences. To his two last sen- 
tences I reply, that long ago I examined the 
question of Mary Stuart’s guilt, and formed my 
own judgment on the matter; and that my de- 
cision is scarcely perhaps “not guilty,” but cer- 
tainly “not proven.” Many causes have sharpened 
daggers before now; and I would suggest to 
J. W. H, that the most apparently natural course 
of action is not always the most probable, and 


| that a perfectly consistent character is not to be 


| F. R. I fully agree. 


Gebiirdigte,” so called from his having vowed not | 


to cut his beard after the death of his son John— 
like him, Luther’s great enemy. Motto: semPER 
LAVS TVIS IN ORE.—GEO . AN. ET. LXV. 


found in fallen human nature. 
With the conclusions of your correspondent 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Will you permit me to remark that, in my 
opinion, certain questions that have been raised 
in “N, & Q.” relating to Queen Elizabeth, the 
house of Stuart, Mary Queen of Scotland, and the 
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! 
parentage of King James I., cannot be discussed 


in these pages without offence. 

Pretty nearly all the documents we can ever 
hope to have bearing on these subjects are before 
the public. As to Mary, her character depends 
not on the date or the interpretation of one or two 
documents, or the passions of this or that partisan 
writer. To those who are willing to go through 
the drudgery of the necessary reading, and whose 
minds are so constituted as to be able to weigh 
evidence, her life is not surrounded with a darker 
shadow than that which usually dims our vision 
of the past. But it does seem to me that, what- 
ever view we take of her conduct, there are 


obvious reasons why certain alleged actions of | 


hers should not be subjected to analysis in your 
pages. EDWARD PEACOCK. 


RoperpsMEN: “ TAKE” FoR “Give” (4% S. 
iii. 189, 300.)—If W. B.C. is unaware that a 
very common meaning of take in Old English is, 
to give away, or deliver up to another person, he 
is singularly unfitted for giving any opinion on the 
subject. Had he taken the trouble of looking 
into any of the commonest books, such as Halli- 
well’s or Wright’s dictionaries, or Tyrwhitt’s 
Chaucer, or Wright’s Piers Plowman, he must 
have found it at once. To raise objections when 
investigation is so easy, is treating the subject 
with very undeserved contempt. I will only add 


that, to translate “Scho wylle thaim” by “She | 


wills them,” is very extraordinary. 
amples of the use of wylle in this sense, and with 
an accusative case following it, would be very 
interesting as specimens of a rare construction. 
The usual construction is with a nominative case 
and a subjunctive mood. 
Wa rer W. SKEArT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Croxpen Cuarturary (4 8. iii. 335.) —The 


William de Schepsheved, “a monk of Crokysden™ 
(Faustina, book vi. part 1., inter Cotton MSS. in 
the British Museum), is, I should imagine, what 
your correspondent B. B. requires. It is a record 
of many interesting local events, and ought by all 
means to be published tx extenso. 
Jonn SLEIGn. 
Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Tuomas Dycne (3 S. viii. 9.)—I cannot find 
that B. H. C. ever received any reply to his 
query in the pages of “N. & Q.” have not 
access to Lempriére’s Biog. Dict., and therefore 
am not aware whether or not the following in- 
formation is therein contained : — 

“Vocabularium Latiale, or Latin Vocabulary; ... . 
By Tho. Dyche, Schoolmaster at Stratford. The Fifth 
Edition, carefully revised by the Author. London: 
Printed for J. Hazard, at the Bible near Stationers’ Hall. 
1728.” 8vo. (Tit. ded. pref., pp. i-viii. + pp. 1-112. 


A few ex- | 


(Dedication). “To the Reverend Mr. William Har- 
destee, Master of the Free-School at Ashborn, in Derby- 
shire.” Herein Mr. Dyche acknowledges “ the Principles 
and Foundation, both of this, and most Part of my Im- 
provement, to have been receiv’d from Your Extraor- 
dinary Care of me, whilst under Your Tuition.” .... . 
“You .... were to me both a Master and a Father in 
my Minority.” .... “to enumerate Your Accomplish- 
ments (so well known to the Learned World), or to 
applaud Your Scholastick Labours (so eminently Service- 
able for a continued Series of Years in your Neighbour- 
hood) wou'd be offensive to You.” ....“ You have 
brought up many Scholars, more Excellent and Accom- 
plish’d than I can pretend to be.” . . . From my School 
in Dean Street, Fetter Lane, Dec. 20, 1708,” 

Ww.c. B. 


Vipame (4 §, iii. 156.)—The following ac- 
count of the title and office of “‘ Vidame ” is given 
in Selden’s Titles of Honour, edition of 1772, 
p. 445: — 

“ As Viscounts had their original from being subor- 
dinate to the great Dukes or Counts of France, so the 
Vidames from being so to Bishops. And as the one so 
the other, being at first merely Officiary, became at 
length Feudal and Honorary. The Title of Vidame is 
but the French of the Latin Vicedominus, which was the 
proper word for him that exercised Delegate Jurisdic- 
tion under a Bishop, as Vicecomes for one that did so 
under a Duke or Count. A Bishop had but one Vidame 
for his whole Bishoprick, whence it is also that where- 
soever the Vidame resided or had his fiefe his denomina- 
tion was from the Bishoprick only, as the examples are 
in the Vidames of Rhemes, Chartres, Amiens, Mans, and 
the like.” 

F. D. H. 


Famity or Scorenay (4 §., iii. 332.)—Both 
Richard Earl of Gloucester and William de Clare, 
his brother, were poisoned by Walter de Scotenay 
in 1259, but only the latterdied. The earl escaped 
with a severe illness, and the loss of his hair and 
nails. He died of poison administered by another 
hand at Esmerfelde, July 14, 1262, and was 
buried at Tewkesbury. Walter de Scotenay was 


, . = | executed at Winchester, 10 kal. Junii [May 23], 
Chronicle of Croxden, from A.p. 1066 to 1374, by | % Ay 


1259. (Calendarium Genealogicum, “ Annales 
Monast. de Theokesbiria,” 7d. de Wintonia.) 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Hatsanps, Scarrs, Groves (4 §. iii. 336.)— 
“The tippet of the Middle Ages formed a curious and 
conspicuous part of the bood or capucium, which was 
then worn almost universally by both sexes and all ranks 
as a covering for the head and shoulders. . .. . The tail- 
like appendage, called the liripipe, or tippet, varied in its 
length and breadth according to the fluctuating fashions 
of the time During the reign of Henry VI. the 
hood began to be superseded by the use of hats among 
the higher classes. In this change, however, the tippet 
retained its importance, and was frequently appended to 
the hat—a fashion which originated the still universally 
used hatband ..... Mourning habits are always the 
last to be influenced by changes of fashion. . .- The 


| hood, in its simplest form, and the antique black cloak, 


are still used at funerals in some parts of England ; and 
the long, solemn hatband of crape or silk is but a variety 
of the more ancient tippet. Such hatbands, under the 
name of tippets, are eévew ntlow-a part of the recognised 
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mourning for royalty, and as such were, until lately (if thence to England, were on September 16, by 


they are not still), under the surveillance of the heralds, 
among whose duties their regulation is particularly enu- 
merated,” 

Note.—“ The modern custom of wearing at funerals 
both a hatband and a scarf over the shoulders, curiously 
marks the extravagance which has crept into such cere- 


monies, They both represent the original tippet, which, | 


when hoods were discarded, retained its place as a hat 
band in mourning costume.”— The Tippets of the Canons 
Ecclesiastical, By Gilbert J. French, London, 1850, 
pp- 2, 7, 8. 

The above extracts may be a satisfactory answer 
to W. H. S. with regard to hatbands and scarfs. 

H. P. D. 

Davies Query (4* S. iii. 262.) —The following 
blazon of the arms of Davies, of Hope, co. Mont- 
gomery, and Marsh, co. Salop, in Papworth’s 
Ordinary of British Armorials, vol. i. p. 61, does 
not mention a mound :—“ Sa. a goat arg. attired 
or, standing on a child ppr. swaddled gu. and 
feeding on a tree vert.” Josern Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neots, 

Svcnsipence, Sunssipence: “ Ne svuTor,” ETC. 
(4* 8. iii. 147, 226, 320.)—If I am wrong I have 
been misled. Wishing to verify, I turned to 
Riddle, and found, both under crepida and sutor, 
the proverb set down as I have given it. As his 
authority he gives Pliny. I cannot find it. Will 
Lorp Lytretton kindly help me ? * 

Epmunp Tew. 

Unpv,iisuep Stanza or Burns (4 S. iii. 
281.)—Upon referring to Johnson’s Scots Musical 
Museum and Thomson's Select Collection of Original 
Scottish Airs, I find that the additional stanza to 
“ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,”’ given by Dr. 
RaMAGB, is not included in the versions of the 
song contained in those works. Neither is it to 
be found in R. A. Smith's Scotish Minstrel, nor 
Turnbull and Buchan’s Garland of Scotia. 
of these works contains more than the three verses 
the authorship of which is assigned to Mrs. Grant. 

W. Il. Husk. 


Coxswatn (4 S. iii. 340.)—In support of the 
explanation given of this word, and in confirma- 
tion of the remark that “the modern term cock- 


proclamation, forbidden to be received as lawful 
money in any part of the queen’s dominions ex- 
cept Ireland. 

The intrinsic value of these rose-pence fell far 
short of their nominal value, as they were com- 
posed of only three parts silver to nine of alloy 
and four hundred and eighty were made out of a 
pound. The result, therefore, of the proclamation 
was that in England these pence passed for half 
their (original) current value, to the great loss of 
all the holders of them. (See Ruding’s Annals of 
the Coinage of Great Britain, last edition, vol. i. 
p. 330.) J. H. M. 

Sim Water Scorr’s Nernew (4" 8, iii. 171, 
273, 344.) — 


“ The following replies are applicable to ‘ Extracts from 
Notes and Queries :’ — 

“sIR WALTER SCOTT'S NEPHEW. 

“Seeing a notice about a nephew of Sir Walter's, J 
thought a few facts might not be uninteresting. I did 
not observe Y. S. M.’s communication ; but G, is right 
in supposing that he had a nephew in humble, if not poor, 
circumstances, 

“This nephew to whom I allude was called William 
Scott, and was boarded with my grandfather for seven 
years (I cannot say the exact time, but he was with our 
people at the great fire in 1824). He served his time 
with the well-known David Bridges, clothier, at the 
corner of Bank Street. Sir Walter got him a situation 
in London, but William refused to go. He afterwards 
got him a situation in America, and Sir Walter and 
David Bridges saw him away on the top of the Glasgow 
coach. 

“So long as my grandfather had any chance of seeing 
Sir Walter, William had never been heard of ; for on my 
grandfather asking him he said, ‘I don’t know what to 


| think about him, I can hear nothing of that unhappy 


None | 


boat is simply a redundancy, each syllable having | 


the same import,” the following well-known lines 
from Shakespeare’s King Lear may be quoted : — 
“ The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice, and yon tall anchoring bark 

Diminished to her cock ; her cock a buoy, 

Almost too small for sight.” 

W. B.C. 
Rosr-rence (4" §, iii. 337.) —In the year 1556, 

the fourth year of Queen Mary’s reign, the rose - 
pence which had been coined in England and 
sent to Ireland, but which had been brought back 


[* See Hist. Nat. xxxv. 36, 23.) 


boy.’ I believe his mother married again ; but as I have 
reason to believe some of her pewple or descendants are 
alive, I do not give the names, 

“IT should be glad to hear if G. or Y. S. M. knows any- 
thing of his fate. I will be glad to give a few more par- 
ticulars, if at all interesting, to either correspondent. 

“Cuppie Hraprics.” 

P.S. The above was sent to the Ladies’ Own 
Journal, where G.’s communication was quoted 
from “N. & Q.” It is now sent to your journal. 
I hope G. or Y. S. M. may see it. C. H. 

Stockbridge, Edinburgh. 


Iferarpic (4S. iii. 336.) —The family of New- 
man bears a coat (granted 1610) somewhat simi- 
lar to that mentioned by your correspondent —viz. 
Azure, a chevron wavy between three griffins’ 
heads or. The next coat is borne by three fami- 
lies—Godrevy (of Cornwall), Wenlock, and 
Sandes. The third coat attributed to Wynne is 
certainly very like the arms of the present Sir 
Watkin-Williams, but not identical; nor can 1 
find any branch of that ancient family bearing 
Erm. on a chief vert, three eagles displayed. 

J. FE. CUssans. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Daniel Defoe : his Life and recently-discovered Writings, 
extending from 1716 to 1729. By William Lee. Jn 
three volumes. (Hotten.) 


It will be in the memory of many of our readers that 
in the year 1864 a number of letters of Defoe were dis- 
covered in the State Paper Office and published in the 
Lonion Review, accompanied by some very severe stric- 
tures on the character of that extraordinary man. These 
letters were afterwards reprinted in our columns (3*¢ S. 
vi. 527), and eventually formed the subject of some very 
able papers by Mr. Lee in defence of Defoe from the 
charges brought against him in the London Review. 

These letters are chiefly remarkable for showing how 
entirely mistaken all Defoe'’s biographers have been in 
supposing that he retired from the field of political con- 
flict as early as the year 1714. They opened up in fact 
altogether a new phase in Defve’s life ; and when Mr. Lee 
began to follow the clue thus accidentally furnished to 
him, he found innumerable proofs of Defoe’s literary 
activity in pamphlets, journals, &c. long after it was sup- 
posed he had ceased to employ his pen; and in short ac- 
cumulated the materials for the present important work. 
Mr. Lee had long been an admirer of Defoe and a diligent 
student of his writings, and every page of the Life which 
forms the first of the three volumes before us, shows that 
it is the labour of a conscientious and zealous inquirer 
after truth, with sufficient “hero worship” to give in- 
terest and vivacity to his narrative. But important as 
this new Life of Defoe may be considered by many, we 
doubt not greater value will be attached to the second 
and third of Mr, Lee’s volumes, in which he has reprinted 
more than three hundred and fifty essays and letters on 
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subjects moral and religious, imaginative and humorous, | 


amatory, ironical, and miscellaneous, unearthed by him 
from the journals, &c., in which he has traced the hand 
of the great master; while his rectification of the list of 
Defoe’s writings contains no less than two hundred and 
fifty-four works, all of which, except twelve (of whose 
genuineness Mr, Lee declares he has otherwise most satis- 
factory proof), he has studiously read. The book is by 
far the most complete which has yet been given to the 
world on the subject of Defoe, and entitles the author to 
the thanks of all the admirers of the True-born English- 
man, 


The Life of Edmund Kean, from published and original 
By E, W. Hawkins. Jntwovolumes. (Tins- 


Sources. 


ley.) 


Never did brighter or more erratic star glitter in the | 


theatrical hemisphere than Edmund Kean, Born under 
circumstances the most discouraging, educated—if such 
bringing up could be called educated—by fits and starts, 
it is almost to be wondered at that Miss Tidswell, his 
protectress, was ever enabled to awaken in his mind that 
susceptibility to the writings of Shakespeare which proved 
the turning-point in his history, and gave to the English 
Stage the greatest actor of this century. Mr. Hawkins 


has undertaken this fresh life of the great actor partly for | 


the purpose of proving how vast has been Kean’s in- 
fluence in producing the improved conception of Shake- 


Speare which now prevails upon the stage, but chiefly for | 


the sake of clearing his memory from the stains and dirt 
which envy and hatred placed upon it. Old play-goers 
will have their recollections of Kean’s masterpieces plea- 
santly and vividly revived by the book, whilst those who 
never saw Edmund Kean may gain from it some adequate 
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idea of that power and originality which took the public 
by storm, and effected an entire revolution in dramatic 
art. 


Newsraprer Stamp 1x Hottanp.—Professor Tiede- 
man writes to us as follows:—* The Dutch legislature 
has adopted a measure which may be of infinite import- 
ance in the circulation of the English press in general. 
It has passed by large majorities a government bill 
abolishing the enormous stamp duty on inland and foreign 
papers, as well as that on other printed matter (including 
advertisements).” For details of the Act, which will 
take effect from the Ist day of July next, our corre- 
spondent refers to his article on the subject in last 
Saturday's Atheneum. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particularsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Fare Trovears ow Prarie Arratas. 1806. 
Tan Exotisawan’s Maocaztwe. 1831. (7 parts only published.) 
Fatrax's Tasso, edited by C. Knight. 2 Vols. 8h Edition, 1853. 
Hazcrrt’s Lecrones ow rae Exottsa Poets. npleman's Edition. 
Saeeipan's Daamatic Wonas. (Moxon's Edition.) 
Tas Praiw Deaten. 1832, 
Tae Caar or ran Warn. 1830. 
Tax New Mowraty Maoazne for June, 1810 
Numbers after 1859. 
Sercraron Newsparen. 1328 to 1842. 
Lives or tne Icivsrarors: a Biographical Magazine. 
bers 34, 35, 36, 39, and 41. 
Da. H. Newman's Aporoota. Number 7. 
Wanted by Mr. Alex. Ireland, Alder Bank, Bowdon, Cheshire. 





Also, Volumes or 


1851-5. Num- 


Berrisa ano Forsrow Mrnvico-Caracacicat Review. Parts LVIIE 
LXXL. and LXXII. 
Bowsen's Eorer. Vol. V. 
Howe's Every-Dav Boox. Vol. I. 
Astaotooy; or, Old Almanacs. (Any.) 
Van Hetwonr, Atpaaner or Narvas. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Millard, 38, Ludgate I1ill, London. 


Govon's Saporcanat Monomers 
Anxpenson's Hot ny or toe H 
vat Ganra.oo 
Lysons's Histony ov Denorsaine. 
Mirrono'’s Oon Viuttace. First Edition. 
Becxroro on Howtino. 
Yaarece’s Hisrony of Fisurs. 2 Vols. Large paper. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, V 





nov Yvert. 2 Vols. 
Folio. 














Catamy's Aorntncmentor Riemann Baxter's Lirz axo Trues. Vol. I. 
2nd Edition, 1713. 

—_——— Conrinvation ov Account ov Esscrap Mixisrers. 2 Vols- 
1721. 


Wanted by Mr. C. Wi’. Sutton, 140, Lower Moss Lane, Hulme. 


RMotices ta Correspandents. 


Usrvensat Catatoove or Boos ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

M. Cottinsow. The original line is — 

“ Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis 
It is from a poem by Matthew Borbonius. printed in Delicia Poetarum 
Germanorum. See“ N. & Q.” Ist S. i. 234, 419. 
Hoesara will find a notice of “ the Dilettanti Society” ia our 3rd 8. 
. dil. 


x 

A. E. L. The letters N. P. P. M. in the introductory sentence of a 
bull of Pope Anastasius IT, mean in perpetuum. 

An Oto Rixcen. William Woty is the editor of The Shrubs of Par- 
nassus. See**N. a Q” 4th 8. ii. 479, 498. 

W. H. The song “ O Richard! O mon roi!” is from Gretry's opera 
Richard Ceeur de Lion, produced at the Théatre Fuvart in 1784. 

B. The Filacer, Filazer, or Filizer, was the offic-r of the Court whose 
duty it was to file the writs. For further particulars, consult Tomlins’ 
or any other Law Dictionary. 

No “ect in Heaven. 2nd edition, 1862, was published by A. W. Bennnet, 
5, Bishopsgate Street Without, from whom probably the authorship may 
be obtained. 

Exrarom.—ith §. iil. p. 368, col. ii. line 24 from bottom, for “ latter™ 
read “ former,” 
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Basaxrasr.—Errs's Cocea.—Gaartervt axnp Comrontine.—The very 
agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks:—* The singular success 
which Mr. Epps attained by his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has 
never been surpassed by any experimentalist By a thorough know- 
ledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of we!l- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many }.eavy doctors’ 
bills.” Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold by the Trade 
only in } Ib., § 1b., and | Ib. tin-lined ‘peekete, labelled—Jamues Evers & 
Co., H »maopathic Chemists, London 


Screxca ann Aart.—A striking instance of the immense value a small | 


jece of steel may acquire by the great power of skilled mechanical 
abour is the balance-spring of a watch. From its extreme fineness 
and delicacy 4,900 weigh not more than one ounce, and exceed in 
value | | most interesting little work, describing the rise and 
rogress of watchmaking, has been published by J. W. Bensow, 25. Old 
md Street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 6°, Ludgate Hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the 
various kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices. Ma. Benson 
ce holds the appointment to the Prince of Wales) has also published 
amphiet on Artistic Gold Jewellery, illustrated with the most beau- 
ti | designs of Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, Lockets, &c. &c., suitable 
for Wedding, Birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets are sent 
free for sve stamps each. and they cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to those contemplating a purchase, especially to residents in 
the country e abroad, who are thus enabled to select any article they 
may require, and have it forwarded with perfect safety. 


“ Nores & Quenres" is registered for transmission abroad. 





Will be ready, 28th inst., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LIFE OF FRA PAOLO SARPI, Theologian 
and Counsellor of State to the most Serene Republic of Venice, 

and Author of the “History of the Council of Trent.” By A. G 
CAMPBELL, from Original MSS. 6vo, pp. viii.—254. 


London : MOLINI & GREEN, 27, King William Street, Strand, W.C. | 


— writes a Cis a? Moderate Terms. Unexceptionable 
~~ferences.— Addre of Srorriswoops & Co., Printers and 
Law Stationers, d, yt or, Street, 8.W. 


R. FORREST, Antiquary.—Old Books, Prints, 

e and Curiosities bought and sold on Commission. 

- > other Illustrations on Sale.—No. 62, Lower King Street, Man- 
chester. 


ENEALOGY AND FAMILY HISTORY. - 
Authentic Pedigrees deduced from the Public Records ont 
Private Sources. Information given respecting Armorial Bearings, 
Estates, Advowsons, Manors, &c. Translations of Ancient Deeds and 
Records, Researches made in the British Museum. 


Address to M. DOLMAN, ESQ., 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


) ANUSCRIPTS to Copy wanted, by a Lapy 


Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the ¥ 


ORISONIANA; or, Famil 
British College of Health. By JAMES MORISON, the Hygeist. 
iseases explained, 


rising Origin of Life and true Cause of 


form ng a complete manual: for individuals and families for every thing 


reserving them in health and curing their diseases. 
whole tried and proved by the members of the British College of wealth 
during the last forty-five years. 


May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road. London, 
and rf all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison's Vegetable 
Universal Medicines throu zhout the world. No vaccination, no bieed- 
ing, no poisons. Remember that the blocd is the life, and that vaccine 
lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 


Morison's Pills, Powders, and Ointment, are sold by the Hygeian 
Agents and all Medicine Vendors. 


THAT WILL THIS “Cos T TO PRINT? 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a Sprcimex Boox oF 
Trees, with information for Authors, may be obtained on applica- 


tion to 
R. BARRETT & SONS, 13, Mark ; Lane, London. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon- Dentist, 52, Fleet Street 

has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 

TH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so perfectly 

resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals 

by observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and 

will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 

Coopust a the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 

rte preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 

restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 


*e* At Home from 10 till 5. 


NOTES Al AND QUERIES. 


Shaksperian | 


Adviser of the | 


Ra ened III, Aprit 24, 69. 


THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOUSE 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Mawnvractcerep expressly to meet an universally experienced want, 
i.e. @ paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
with total freedom from grease. The New Vettcm Wove Crva-novsg 
Parar will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, bei 
made from the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity « 
Sonny, 208 presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or 


steel pen 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 
#e* The Public are cavrionzp against mrrarions of this incom- 
posable paper. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s, per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Biue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 10, 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6c. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
&s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. perream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 


(Esrancisaep 184 


| frees Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Eyota Albums, &c., post 


PAINLESS — ‘DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 
“* Messrs. Gabriel are particularly successful in their system of Artié 


ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of an Elastic 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation.” — Herald, 
“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and | tomy 
urt Journal. © 
Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to sania 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 

Brighton : 38, North Street. 

ATTENDANCE DAILY. 


A GREAT LUXURY TO ALL READING PERSONS. 


> , , . 
HE PATENT READING-EASEL for support- 
ing the Book may be applied to any Chair, Bed, or Sofa, and one 

used with the body in any position: a simple mechanical move 

enabling the position of the Book to be varied with perfect ease. 

50s. each and 20s.each. Carriage free to any Kailway Station. Draw- 

ing and description upon application. 


E. P. NORTH, 6, Exeter Row, Eioniagheme, 


I IEBIG COMPANY’S EXT RACT OF MEAT.— 


Charges: 





4 PARIS AND HAVRE EXHIBITION GOLD MEDALS.— 
CAUTION. None genuine without Baron Liebig, the inventor ate 
nature being on every jar, accompanied by full printed _directi — 
About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for i!s., the present reduced re! 
price rer pound. Finest, most convenient, and by far the ch 
meat- flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. Sol “Ss 
all Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship Chandlers 
Provision Dealers. ; 


NEMS.—A PRICED CATALOGUE hf GOLD 
RINGS, set with Antique and Modern Gems, from 

Poniatowski Collection, sent post-free by W. L TNCOLN, Jun., +2, 

New Oxford Street, London. v 
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